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THE FIRST AND SECOND SIKH WARS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 

Ab a geographical expression the Punjab, the country of the 
Tho Punjab. Sikhs, Comprises the region between 

the five rivers from which it takes its 
name — the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab, and Jhelum. But the 
modern political boundaries of the province have extended far 
beyond these limits, so as to include the cis- Sutlej districts, bet- 
ween that river and the Jumna, and the regions which lie beyond 
the Indus, known as the Derajat, reaching as far as the Suleman 
mountains. While the main portion of the Punjab consists of a 
level or undulating plain, desert in some parts and elsewhere highly 
cultivated tracts on the banks of tlic rivers, it comprises also a 
considerable mountainous region where the province extends into 
the Himalayas to the borders of Kashmir, and the lower Siwalik 
hills. In the south-eastern corner some offshoots of the Aravallis 
extend to Delhi and (lurgaon, while the lialt Range cuts off tho 
north-western corner from the extensive plains of the south and 
east. 

In this history w^e are in no way concerned with the hilly re- 
gions of the Punjab, for these were at no time embraced within 
the theatre of war during hostilities with the Sikhs, except for some 
desultory operations in the Jullundur Doab and neighbourhood. 
As the scene of operations was confined to the plains, the great 
rivers, obstacles which ahvays play such an important part in war, 
were the most outstanding features of the topography of the country. 
The five rivers from which the Punjab takes its name, rising 
amid or beyond the slopes of the Himalayas, and fed in summer by 
the melting snows of the most lofty regions of the world, pour their 
waters into the Indus, which runs due south along the whole western 
frontier of the Province. Having steep banks and a wide alluvial 
bed, in which the streams frequently change their course, these 
rivers offer formidable obstacles to the passage of an army, particu- 
larly in Jime, July and August, when the water is at its greatest 
volume owing to the melting snow. 

( I ) 
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TEe wEoIe of the vast plains of the Ptmjah are of alluvial for- 
mation, the soil being generally loam, from which in windy weather 
great quantities of sand and dust are carried in suspension by the 
air. In parts the rainfall is scanty and precarious, but the most 
populous towns and the most highly cultivated tracts lie in the 
easterp portion of the province about Amritsar and Lahore. 
Under British administration the aspect of the country has in the 
last sixty years undergone great changes, large tracts of what was 
formerly desert having been transformed by irrigation into 
regions of great fertility. 

The climate of the plains is one of great variations, of extreme 

heat and of bitter cold. From April to 
June the lieat is as great as that of any 
part of India; from July to September, although the temperature is 
still high, it is modified by moisture, during the rainy season ; after 
which it gradually grows colder until there are sharp frosts in 
December and January. In the latter month also the winter rains 
may be expected. 

In order to comprehend fully the character of the Sikhs, the 
„ . . , , , causes which led to our strueule with 

ngm o tie ..1 is. great military community, and 

the determined opposition they were enabled to offer to our arms, 
it is necessary to explain their origin and progress; to give some 
account of the tenets of their faith; and to relate in outline their 
history from the earliest times until they first opposed us on the 
banks of the Sutlej. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century Baba Nanak, a peas- 
, ,, ant of a village near Lahore, founded 

the religious .sect winch was to play such 
an important part in the history of India. The religion he preached 
was pure monotheism, and was in its original form in no way mili- 
tant. At first it made little progress, and numbered few adherents 
during the teaching of the first two Gurus — Baba Nanak and Angad. 
Gradually, how^ever, the new faith, founded on the Unity of God and 
the religious equality of man, made great headway, the philanthropy 
and tolerance of its tenets appealing to the hearts of men. Nanak 
claimed no miraculous power; his followers were not subjects, but 
“Sikhs” or disciples, and it was not until long after his death that 
he was invested with mystical attributes. Angad, who died in 
1552, was succeeded bjr Amar Das, a Kshatriya, who was active 
in his teaching, and. it is related that he was even listened to by the 
Emperor Akbar. After him came Ram Das, who obtained from 
Akbar a grant of the land now occupied by the €K>ldeB at 

Amritsar, the holy of holies of the Sikhs« 
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Here ie dug a tank, and began the building of the temple, 

„ , His son and successor Arjan Mai com- 

Foundation of Amritaar. i 

pleted the temple, and lived m great 

wealth and magnificence, widely increasing the numbers of the sect, 

and thus exciting the jealousy of the Mughal Government, whose 

dominion extended to the Indus. Although by this time a portion 

of the teachings of the faith had been committed to writing, it was 

Arjan who arranged the writings of his predecessors and compiled 

the Granth, or sacred book, whilst he inculcated in his followers 


fixed rules of rel^ious and moral conduct. Sikhs were now to be 
found in every <aty and province of the Punjab; Arjan reduced 
their offerings to a fixed tax, and by this means and the employment 
of agents for collection, a kind of regular government was establish- 
ed, and the sect began to assume a political significance. 


It was now that the new faith became subjected to that perse- 
cution which was alone necessary to 
Rise of Sikh power. transform it into a militant political 

force. Arjan was thrown into prison, where he died in 1606 . The 
instigator of this persecution was Chandu Shah, the Mughal 
Governor of" Lahore. At this time Har Govind, son of Arjan, wag 
only eleven years of age, but he succeeded to the office of his 
father, whose death he war. moved to avenge, and he is said either 
to have slain Chandu Shah himself, or to have procured his removal 
by the Delhi Emperor- Li a short time liar Govind became a 
mihtary as well as a spiritual leader. 


To this course of action he was probably in part influenced 
by the persecution of his father; and perhaps also by the teachings 
of the disciple Gur Das, whose writings are still extant, who de- 
claimed against the bigotry of the Muhammadans and the ascetic- 
ism of the Hindus, and who advocated the fusion of these creeds 
into the new religion, although he exhorted all to live peacefully 
and virtuously. He it was who invested the simple Nanak with 
the character of a mysterious prophet and of a direct instrument 
of the Almighty for the regeneration of the world. 


Har Govind under these influences unsheathed the sword, 
Har Govind, first miutary and led his followers in the ranks of the 
lender. Empire and against provincial gover- 

nors and personal enemies. While his predecessors had abstained 
from food, he became a hunter and eater of flesh, in which 

his disciples imitated him, and, being a bom leader cA men, be soon 
organized a considerable military following. Eventually he 
became embroiled with the Imperial Government, and, after 


Foraa acoouat and tranBlatkm of the Religion’*, 6 Volttznes, by BL Maoauliik^ 
QranA the reader ia referred to ‘ *the SiJdi 1909. 
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undergoing many vicissitudes, died in 1645, leaving the Sikh* 
a military and militant power. Thirty years later Guru Govind 
introduced the Pdhvl, the ceremony of initiation necessary to the 
Gorind Singh attainment of Sikhism. He abolished 

social distinctions among his followers, 
in the persons in the first instance of a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, 
and three Sudras, whom he declared to be the Khalsa — the 
saved or liberated — investing them with the title of Singh, 
meaning lion, and metaphorically warrior, by which all Sikhs 
have since been known. Sikhs were to bathe from time to time 
in the sacred pool at Amritsar, and their locks were to be 
unshorn. Their energies were to be given to the profession of 
arms, and merit was to be gained in war alone. Govind thus 
united religious fervour with warlike temper, and entertained 
tJie design of founding a new empire on the ruins of declining 
Mughal power. Coming into conflict with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, he was driven from the Punjab early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but, on the death of Aurangzcb, he was summoned to camp 
by Bahadur Shah, and entered the imperial service. Eventually 
he proceeded south to Nande.r on the Godavery, where he was 
killedinl708by thosonsof a Pathan whom he had slain. Govind 
was the greatest of the successors of Nanak, and to this day the 
Sikhs perform pilgrimages to Nander, where there is a colony of the 
Khalsa, and where they have erected a temple second only in 
sanctity to the Golden Temple of Amritsar. 

Govind Singh nominated Banda> a native of Southern India, 
as his successor, to whose standard the Sikhs flocked when he 
reached the north. AtSirhind he defeated and slew the Musulman 
Governor, and then established a stronghold below Sirmur between 
, , the Sutlej and the Jumna, and harried 

Vio.«.,tuclc8 of s.kh«. Sahamnpur District. The Emperor 

Bahadur Shah marched against him, but Banda had already been 
defeated, and withdrew into the hills near Jammu. In 1713 the 
Mughal Viceroy marched against Banda, but was defeated by the 
SikhsnearGurdaspur, where they had built a stronghold. Finally, 
however, the Sikhs, assailed by fresh forces, were vanquished , and 
Banda surrendered at Gurdaspur, and w'as taken to Delhi, where 
he and many of his followers were put to death. Subsequently 
the sect was vigorously persecuted, and the Sikhs were suppressed 
for a generation. In his 'History of the Sikhs, Cunningham thus 
recapitulates the story of their vicissitudes up to this point : 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith become established as 

Two centuries of progress. * prevailing sentiment and piding principle to 

work its way in the world. Nanak disengaged his 
little society of worshippers from Hindu idolatry and Muhammadan superstition » 
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and placed them £ree on a broad basis of religious and moral purity; Amat 
Das preserved the infant community from declining into a sect of quietists or 
ascetics ; Arjan gave his increasing followers a written rule of conduct and a 
civil organization ; Har Govind added the use of arms and a military system 
and Govind Singh bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
inspired them with the desire of being socially free and naturally independent. 
No further legislation was required; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and 
a vague feeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. Sikhism arose 
where fallen and corrupt Brahminical doctrines were most strongly acted on by 
the vital and spreading Muhammadan belief. ” 

It may be added that, as in the case of other sects whoso 
vicissitudes are recorded in the history of the world, religious 
persecution gave to Sikhism that vivifying influenc^e whit'h was 
the necessary stimulus to permanence and progress. The weakness 
of the declining Mughal Empire after the death of Aurangzeb 
afforded a favourable opportunity for the rise of other nationalities 
in India during the eighteenth century. The Mahrattas established 
their power in Southern India, raided as far as Delhi, and watered 
their horses on the banka of the Sutlej. The Persian Nadii 
Shah marched to the Mughal capital ; and his invasion was follov/- 
ed by the incursions of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Both these conquerors 
were harassed on the line of march by the Sikhs, who established 
themselves on the Ravi, and raised the fort of Ram Raoni near 
Amritsar, where the able leader Jassa Singh proclaimed the birth 
Jassa Singh, loader of tho of a ncw power, tlic army of the Klialsa. 
KhaUa. In 1750, however, Tainmr, son of the 

Durani Governor of Lahore, attacked the Sikhs, levelled theii 
fort, and filled the sacri^d tanks with the ruins of their buildings, 
The Sikhs under Jassa Singh fled to the hills and when the Afghani 
retired, arose in great numbers, .seized Lahore, and coined raone} 
there with the inscripvi. n “ Coined by the Grace of the Khal.sa ii 
the country of Ahmad, conquered by J assa,’’ After capturing Delh 
the Mahrattas drove the Sikhs from Lahore, but being defeated ai 
Panipat in 1760, by the combined Afghan and Delhi forces, tin 
Mahratta tide was stemmed for a time. The Afghan Ahmad Shal 
now retired again to Kabul, leaving deputies at Lahore and Sirhind 
but the Sikhs gained additional strength in the absence of regulai 
Government, and erected forts; among others, Charat Singh, grand 
father of Ran jit Singh, established a stronghold north of Lahore 
at Gujranwala. In 1761 they assembled in force at Amritsar, per- 
formed their ablutions in the restored sacred pool, and ravaged the 
country on either side of the Sutlej ; but in the following year thej 
were dispersed with great slaughter by Ahmad Shah in his sixtf 
invasion ; and their chief place of Amritsar was again polluted anc 
destroyed. 
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Heverses appeared only to add fael to the flames. With a 
great accession of numbers, inspired by the lust of revenge and the 
hope of ambition, the Sikhs again rose 40,000 strong, plundered 
Kasur and Maler Kotla, and marched on Sirhind, where they defeat- 
ed the Afghan Governor, destroyed Sirhind, where the mother and 
children of Govind Singh had been murdered a hundred years 
before, and spread over the country from the Sutlej to the Jumna. 
During the succeeding year the Afghans retired from Lahore, where 

Sikh* established at Lahore. the Sikhs established themselves, ob- 
liging their Musalman prisoners m chains 
to wash the foundations of their demolished mosques with the 
blood of hogs. The whole country from the Jhelum to the Sutlej 
was added to the Sikh dominion, and partitioned among the chiefs 
and their followers, who then assembled at Amritsar, and proclaim- 
ed their rule. During the next two years the political system of the 
Sikh Commonwealth was established, resolving itself into a confed- 
erate feudalism in which every Sikh was free, their moving prin- 
ciple being warlike sway and their instrument the sword — the steel 
of Govind. Each year they assembled at Amritsar. 

With varying fortunes the power of the Sikh confederacies was 
consolidated, and in 1785 we find them predominant from the fron- 
tiers of Oiidh to the Indus. Their prestige is illustrated in the 
story of the traveller Foster who describes the alarm caused to a 
petty chief and his people by the appearance of two Sikh horse- 
men under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous services and 
respectful attention which the same number of troopers met with 
from the local authorities of Garhwal, and from the assembled way- 
farers at a place of public reception. 

The invasion of the Punjab in 1 798 by Shah Zeman brought 
into emimmce the youthful chief, 
Ranjit Singh. llanjit Singh, who was invested by the 

Afghan with royal power at Lahore. Henceforth the history of 
Ranjit Singh is the history of the Sikhs until they came into 
conflict with the British. 

In 1788 the Sikhs asked the aid of the English against the Mah* 
rattas, who were encroaching on their dominions ; but in 1803 we 
fi;nd 5,000 of this warlike people opposing, in the ranks of the Mah- 
rattas, the arms of Lake at Aligarh. They afterwards submitted to 
Lake, and assisted him in the operations of the following year ; 
while these friendly relations culminated in an amicable engage- 
ment with Ranjit Singh in 1808. That great chief moulds the 
congeries of confederacies into a nation, established his ascendancy 
thxough<mt the Punjab, and in 1809 concluded a treaty with Sir 
David Ochtexlony, handing over the Sikhs between the Sutlej and 
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the Jumna to British protection, and confining his own dominion 
to the country north and west of the former river. Under Eanjit 
Singh the Empire spread to the Deraj at on the west, to Kashmir 
on the north, and to Multan on the south. The warlike character 
of this great people was maintained in their struggles with the 
Afghans, and their chief had sufficient acumen to avoid conflict 
with his powerful English neighbours. 

Like the Mahrattas and other native powers of India, the Sikhs 
took into their employ European military adventurers. In 1822 
the French Generals Ventura and Allard reached Lahore, and were 
given employment. “ It has been usual ” says Cunningham “ to 
attribute the superiority of the Sikh Army to the labours of these 
two officers, and of their subsequent coadjutors Generals Court and 
Avitabile ; but in truth the Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier to 
his own hardihood of character, to that spirit of adaptation which 
distinguishes every new people, and to the feeling of a common 
interest and destiny implanted in him by his great teachers. " 
They were moreover brought up in the great school of war and in 
that struggle for existence which by the law of nature involves 
the survival of the fittest. 


The early forces of the Sikhs w’cre composed of horsemen, but 
, they soon adopted the matchlock in 

The S.kh regular army boW and spcar. After his 

visit to Lord Lake’s Army in 1805, Eanjit Singh began to form 
battalions of regular infantry, giving them good pay and direct- 
ing personal attention to their dress and equipment; and by 
degrees the infantry came to be regarded as 1 he principal arm. 
The European officers thus fo'ird excellent material into 
which to introduce western methods of discipline and training. The 
general constitution of a Sikh regiment was a commandant and 
adjutant, with subordinate officers to each company. The men 
were paid by deputies of the xmymastcr, the rolls being checked 
by clerks who daily noted down whether the men were present 
or absent. Each regiment had a Granthi, and the gmnlh was 
deposited near the regimental colour. Light tents and pack 
animals were allowed for each battalion, and two cooks for each 
company. The men lived generally in barracks. 


The advance of British power and the extension of British do- 
The Sikhs and the British. “inions naturally alarmed the Sikhs. On 

the east the British border was advanc- 
ed to the Sutlej, on the south Sind was annexed after Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaign, and British armies occupied Afghanistan, thus 
hemming in the Punjab on the west also. But although Ranjit 
Singh viewed the rise ot British Empire with alarm, he was 
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sufficiently wise to realize the futility of armed opposition, and 
during his lifetime he repressed the warlike aspirations of those 
Sikhs who wished to oppose the British, who, the great chief 
foresaw, would soon colour the whole map of India red. In 
June 1839, Ranjit Singh died. He had consolidated a kingdom, 
and wrested the Province of Peshawar from the Afghans ; he had 
armed and disciplined a hundred thousand men, and had raised 
a numerous artillery; and in his wisdom he had known how to 
Anarchy after Ranjit Singh’s keep peace with the English. But his 
doafh- death was the signal for internal dissen- 

sions, and a mutinous spirit arose in the army which in course of 
time rendered the troops the principal political power in the state. 
A condition of military anarchy supervened ; the Khalsa were 
impatient at seeing the red line enclosing their territory on 
every side, and although they aided to some extent the avenging 
army in the march to Afghanistan after the Kabul disaster of 1841, 
a conflict became inevitable, in view of the overbearing character 
of the Sikh soldiery, and the geographical and political necessity 
for British expansion. 

After several changes in the .succession following on the death 
of Ranjit Singh his reputed son Dhalij) Singh eventually succeeded, 
but being an infant, power was vested in the Maharani aided by a 
minister. One minister after another succeeed to power, and the 
court became a centre of intrigue and debauchery in which good 
government was impossible. In the middle of 1845, when the Sikh 
anarchy became acute owing to these cau.ses and the increasing 
power of the army, Sirdar Jowahir Singh was Minister. He appears 
to have been a drunken debauche *, and in September he was put to 
death by the troops, who thus confirmed the ascendancy they had 
long in reality held. They di^dated terms to the Sikh Government, 
and while they declared that they desired peace, there was a strong 
party clamorous for war, and they said that if the English troops 
marched to Ludhiana and Ferozepore, they would march too. The 
Sikh Army had, in fact, now entirely usurped the functions of Gov- 
ernment ; and the Lahore Durbar eventually agreed with the war 
party, in the fulfilment of whose views they foresaw the destruc- 
tion of Sikh military power, and hoped thus to maintain their own 
position on the discomfiture of the vanquished. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to relate at length the immediate 
British prestige. causcs which led up to the conflict with 

the Sikhs, to detail the intrigues of the 
various leaders, and the circumstances of the state of anarchy, char- 
acterised by savage and bloody crimes, which ensued when the 
strong hand of Ranjit Singh was removed by death. The soldiery 
of the Punjab had witnessed from afar the disaster of the retreat 
from Kabul. It is true that they had seen also the advance of the 
victorious army, and the triumph of its return, which was celebrated 
with barbaric pageantry ac Peshavrar ; but the British army had 
lost the prestige of invincibility which it gained during a hundred 
years of victory throughout peninsular India. The Sikhs not un- 
naturally feared the aggression of their powerful neighbour, and 

viewed with apprehension the British 
The British advance. advance to the Sutlcj. This advance 

had been carried out contrary to the policy of 1809, when the 
Jumna had formed the 'north-western boundary of British India, 
and the province of Sirhiud became a buffer and nt^utral state 
separating it from the trans-Sutlej Punjab. I.udhiana had, indeed, 
long been occupied by a British detachment, but this, and the 
Subathu garrison, was the sole outpc.st of the advancing empire in 
that direction up to the period of the Afghan war in 1838. In that 
year 12,000 men assembled at Ferozepore, which had passed under 
British protection three years before, for the advance into 
Khorasan ; and a division of troops was left there during the 
campaign. To support these two posts of Ludhiana and Feroze- 
pore, a reserve was posted at Ambala in 1842. The occupation 
of Sind in the meantime threatened Sikh territory at Multan, 
and a bridge-of-boats was thrown across the Sutlej near Feroze- 
pore, while small steamers plied on the river. The Sikhs then 
had come to think their independence menaced and war inevitable, 
while on their side the English expected to be forced into a collision 
with the overbearing soldiery of the Khaisa. The situation was 
naturally viewed from a different aspect from the two banks of 
the Sutlej ; the Sikhs feared, and all India expected, that the 
power which, like Aaron’s rod, had swallowed up all the other 
States of India, would now direct attention to further conquests; 
the British saw that in the predominance of the Sikh army the 

( 9 ) 
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maeliineiy of regular Oovemment would be broken up, and ibat 
bands of marauders would infest the country and endanger the 
peace. They naturally took measures for the protection of their 
frontier, which were misconstrued by the Sikhs into a menace to 
f ir liuerty. It appeared only natural to orientals that the 
puvver which dominated the whole of peninsular India and Hind- 
ustan should desire to extend its territory to the geographical and 
historic boundary of India which was marked by the Hindu Kush. 

Up to 1838 the troops on the frontier were— one regiment at 

British troops on the frontier. Subathu and two at Ludhiana. Lord 

Ellenborough formed new stations 
at Arabala, Kasauli and Simla, and placed in all some 14,000 men 
and 48 field guns on the border. The next Governor-General, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, increased the force to 32,000 men, with 68 field 
guns, in support of which 10,000 men with artillery were at Meerut. 

Meanwhile the chiefs of the Punjab, jealous of one another and 
The Sikh Chiefs. fearing the power of the arniy, urged 

hostilities with the British in hopes of 
bringing about the fall of the martial power of the Khalsa, and the 
consequent, or at least subsequent, establishment oftheir own posi- 
tion and authority. The chiefs Lai Singh and Tej Singh urged them 
to war, and the men would assemble in groups in their camps and 
cantonments, and meet round the tomb of Ranjit Singh to talk of 
the battle in prospect and to swear fidelity to the Khalsa. In 
November 1845 it might have been })erceived that war was inevi- 
table. During that month the Sikh troops began to move in 
detachments from Lahore, and on the 11 th December their army 
under Tej Singh and Lai Singh crossed the Sutlej between Hariki 
and Kasur. 

From the short history vhich has been given of the rise and 
progress of the Sikhs, the motives by which this great people w'ere 

Sikh militaiy power. inspired, and the prestige they had 
acquired under the rule of Ranjit Singh 
and in their struggles with the Afghans, it will be understood what 
a formidable power was arrayed against the British, who had 
hitherto found the peoples of India a comparatively easy conquest. 
Yet the mistake so frequently made by British authorities was 
made in this instance also. The British Government and army 
despised their enemies, and anticipated a victory no less easy than 
those gained in Southern India and in Hindustan. They appre- 
ciated neither the martial and religious spirit, the unity of feeling 
in the army, nor the strength of the training and organization they 
had undergone under Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Punjab. The 
information as to the composition of the army of the Khalsa is not 
very complete. A detail of Ranjit S ngh’s infantry in 1835 was 
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published in the D^i GazeUe, It shows 34 battalions, including 
some composed of Furbiahs and Gurkhas, and it mentions that 12 
more battalions were in process of formation. A traveller in the 
Punjab the following year numbered the Sikh infantry at 40 bat- 
Ranjit Singh’s Anny in 1836. talioiis, each with 1,000 rank and file. 

He wrote : — “ The privates are tall, thin 
men with good features; they are capable of enduring the fatigue of 
long marches for several days in succession; so that it has become a 
byword that the Punjabis have iron legs the dress of the Sikh in- 

fantry consists of a blue turban with one end loose and spread to cover 
the head, back of the neck, and shoulders, and regulation coat in 
imitation of the French ; trousers of blue linen, tight at the ankles, 
musket, pouch, etc., with black leather cross belt. ” Their muskets 
were stated to be •“ of very inferior stamp, incapable of throwing a 
ball to any distance, and on quick and repeated discharges liable 
to burst; their firing is bad, as tlicir sole object appears to be to aim 
at a regular and simultaneous volley, jmnishment awaiting any, the 
report of whose piece is a second too late. The consequence is, in 
their hurry to dmiver their fire as one report, they never bring their 
muskets to the proper level, and their cartridges are all thrown up- 
■wards at an angle of about 30 degrees. On parade they give utter- 
ance to abusive expressions, striking freely any of a rank inferior 
to their own. The commjincbint canes the adjutant, who in turn 
strikes the officers at the head of companies, who again vent their 

ill-humour on the non-commissioned and privates On their 

marches they encamp very regularly; and I saw 30,000 men, the Army 
of Peshawar, moved with as much facility as a single regiment on 
this (the British) side of the Sutlej. No wheeled carriage is allowed, 
ar.d their own bazaars contjun all they require. The Sikh 
Cavalry amounts to about 40,000, all irregular with the excep- 
tion of three regiments under the command of Monsieur Allard.” 

The cavalry appear to have been very inferior to the in- 
fantry, and were badly mounted and eejuipped. The Maha- 
raja had some very good field guns, but his battering train was 
of no , value. The guns were badly horsed, the animals being 
undersized, and the harness was of an inferior description. Ranjit 
Singh died in 1839, and it is not probable that the army improved 
after his death. Another statement says there were 15,000 regular 
cavalry, the famous “ Ghorcharas.” And besides the regular troops 
that have been detailed, there were the levies of various Sirdars, 
amounting perhaps to some 80,000 men. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor General, was himself a sol- 
Poiioy of the Governor- dier holding the rank of Lieutenant- 
Genemi. General, and had served imder Welling- 

ton in the Peninsular War, The state of affairs in the Punjab caused 
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hitti to move from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces in the 
autumn of 1845, a step he had already decided on in June, when he 
wrote in a Minute to his Council : — 

To carry the pacific policy of the Government of India into effect, we 
have been content to suffer great inconvenience, considerable expense, and 
some risk, necessarily ( aused by the presence of a large disorganised Sikh force 
on the frontier, rccjuiring, on our part, an army to be assembled for the pro* 
tection of our frontier, and in close contact with that of the Sikhs. We have 
never relinquished the hope that some amelioration may eventually take 
place, affording the prospect of a re-cstablishment of a Sikh Government, 
able to carry on its ordinary functions. Vv^e have never abandoned the 
expectation that, after anarchy and military violence have long prevailed, 
these disorders, having reached their maturity, might subside, worn out and 
exhausted by their own violence ; or that some mi.n of superior capacity and 
master mind might appear amongst them, able to control this mutinous 
army, and to reconstruct a strong Sikh Government. 

The correspondence of Major Broadfoot\ Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General on the North-West Frontier, depicted the state of 
anarchy, riot, and debauchery prevalent at this time in. the Lahore 
Durbar. Writing to the Secret Committee, on the river Ganges off 
Monghyr on the 30th September 1845, Sir H. Hardinge said : — 

The forbearance of the Government of India has been carried to an 
extent beyond that which has been customary. Every military precau- 
tion has, however, been taken ; advice and warnings have been repeatedly 
conveyed to the Lahore (government in th<‘ plainest language ; even the risk 
oi giving ofToiice by such language has been incurred, rather tlian fail in the 
essential ])oint of clearly defining the nature of our i)olicy, and of having 
that policy well understood. I am convimed that our desire to see the Maha- 
raja’s Government re-established oa a basis of independence and strength 
is well known to the most influential and leading chiefs. Their personal in- 
terests endai.gered by the democratic revolution so successfully accom- 
plished by the Sikh Army, may induce those chiefs to exert all their efforts 
to compel the British Government to interfere ; but these a' tempts and any 
danger resulting from them will be attributable, not to our forbearance but 
to their personal fears for life and property. You may be assured that whilst 
I shall omit no precautions and be prepared for any event, I shall persevere 
in the direct course I have hitherto pursued, of endeavouring by moderation, 
good faith, and friendly advice to avert the necessity of British interference 
by force of 4*rms in the affairs of the Punjab. 

On the 21st September the Sikh Minister, Jowahir Singh, 

was put to death by the soldiery at La- 

Aaarchy atL,vhore. hore ; the Rani was declared Regent, 

and, as the Governor-General wrote from Agra on the 23rd October, 


^Appointed in November 1844. 
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the government if such it could be called was carried on at the dicta- 
tion of the Pumhayats of the Annj. The Army at the same time 
announced, in forbidding the Diwan to communicate direct with 
the British Agent, that in future no letter to the English was to be 
written until the army had deliberated on its contents. They declar- 
ed, however, that they desired peace, but that if troops marched from 
our stations to Ludhiana and Ferozepore, they would march too ; 
if not, that each power should keep its own territory in peace.* 


It has been asserted that the outbreak of hostilities with the 
„ . . , Sikhs was in great measure due to their 

Bnt«h m iLtary mo . ements. 

ernment, and the movement of British troops, which were con- 
sidered a menace to their independence. With regard to this the 
Governor-General wrote from Ambala on the 2nd J)cceml)er 1846, 
that in consideration of the improbability of the Sikli Army crossing 
the Sutlej, he had determined that no movement should be made 
towards the river by the forces from Ambala and Meerut, and that 
he had postponed any change in thepresi'i .t distribution of troops. 
He had on the 26th November met Sir Hugh Gough, the Commauder- 
in-Chief and Major Broadfoot at Karnal, and in pursuance of this 
policy he had ordered the countermarch of the 9th Lancers, which 
the former had directed to proceed from Meerut to Ambala. He 
had, however, made certain preparations, news of which, probably 
in an exaggerated form, no doid)t reached the Lahore Durbar. 
Writing to the Commander-in-Chief on the 2ltH October, the Gov- 
ernor-General said: “On or before the 12th November arrangements 
will have been made by which the Commissariat Department will 
be prepared to equip nearly two-thirds of the force at, and in ad- 
vance of Meerut, with the necessary means of rnaridiing at the short- 
est notice. In the present state of our relations with the Lahore 
Government, I do not anticipate the probability of any emergencies 
arising w'hic-h can require the army to take the 'field this autumn. 

Nevertheless, having to deal with a 
mutinous Sikh army, which has usurp- 
ed the functions of the government, 
and whose caprice may at any time 
force on a rupture with our forces on the 
frontier, I have deemed it advisable to 
be prepared with the means of move- 
ment to the extent noted in the margin, 
and as it is desirable that the arrange- 
ment should be made on the most econo- 
mical scale, the whole will be hired at the halting rates.” 


7 Troops Horse Artillery. 

6 Compeanies Foot Artillery. 

4 L’ght Field BattiTies. 

V Regiments Dragoons. 

3 Regiments Light Cavalry. 

5 Regiments European In- 
fantry. 

13 Regiments Native Infan- 
try. 

6,100 Sappers and Miners. 

2 Regiments Irregular Caval- 
ry. 


^Hajor Broadfoot to the Secretary to the Goyemment of India, 26th September 1846# 
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In his letter of the 2nd December already alluded to, the Gover- 
nor-General stated that he has made all 
preparations for the eventuality of war, 
of bringing up, from stations m rear of 
Meerut, the troops noted in the margin 
which, with the exception of the artil- 
lery, would be cantoned at or near 
Kimr a, 28 miles from Ludhiana, and 
10 miles in advance of Sirhind. At the 


Preparations for v ar. 

including the intention 

4 Companies European Ar- 
tillery from Cawnpore. 

1 Troop Horse Artillery. 

4 Regiments Native Cavalry. 
6 Regiments Native Infantry. 

same time he wrote : — 


I shall not consider the march of the Sikh troops in hostile array to- 
wards the banks of the Sutlej as a cause justifying hostilities, if no actual 
violation of our frontier should occur. The same privilege which we take 
to adopt precautionary measures on our side must be conceded to them. 
Every forbearance shall be shown to a weak Government struggling for 
existence against its own soldiers in a state of successful mutiny. 

The Sikhs had in the meantime been endeavouring to tamper 
with the British native army on an extensive scale, appealing to 
their religious prejudices and making lavish promises of promo- 
tion and reward. But the native army remained loyal to the 
British Government. 


From a letter written by Major Broadfoot to the Commnnder- 
Sikh movement. in-Chief On the 20th November, it would 

appear that hostilities were imminent, 
although both the Agent and the Governor-General seem to have 
considered up to the last mom? at that the Sikhs would not cross the 
Sutlej. On that date the Agent wrote : — “ During the night of 17th 
the chiefs had agreed on and the Durbar had ordered in writing the 
following plan of operations -The Army was to be divided into 
seven divisions, one to remain at Lahore, and the rest to proceed 
against Rupar, Ludhiana, Hariki, Ferozepore, and Sind, while 
one was to proceed to Peshawar ; and a force under Raja 
Gulab Singh was to be sent to Attcck. Each division was to be of 

8.000 to 12,000 men : against Ferozepore under Sham Singh Atari- 
wala ; against Hariki, Raja Lai Singh ; against Ludhiana, Sirdar Tej 
Singh, the new Commander-in-Chief, and against Rupar, a brother 
of Sena Singh Mujitia. The force under Sham Singh was to be 

4.000 horse, and two brigades of infcintry, with guns; under Raja 
Lai Singh, 4,600 horse and two infantry brigades; under Sirdar Tej 
Singh, four brigades of infantry (one oil them irr^ulais and one 
new levies) and l,t000 horse. 
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In spit6 of this virtual declaration of war, the Governor-General 
The Gov^or-Generai re- retained his optimistic opinions, and on 
views the situation. December 4th wrote from Ambala to the 

Secret Conamittee:— 

The Kani and Sirdars’ are becoming more and more urgent that the 
Army should advance to the frontier, believing tliat in the present posture of 
affairs the only hope of saving their lives and prolonging their power is to be 
found in bringing about a collision with the British forces. The Sikh Army 
moves with evident reluctance. My own impression remains unaltered. I do 
not expect that the troops will come as far as the banks of the Sutlej, or that 
any positive acts of aggression will be committed ; but it is evident that the 
Rani and the Chiefs are, for their own preservation, endeavouring to raise 
a storm, which, when raised, they will be powerless oil her to direct or allay. 
I shall await the repl .® from Lahore to Major Broadfuot’s last communica- 
tion to the Vakil. If the reply from the ostensible Government, acting 
under the control and at the dictation of the Army, is hostile, I shall at once 
order up troops from Meerut and other stations to the support of our advanc- 
ed army, persevering up to the last moment in the sincere desire to avoid hos- 
tilities. 

It may be said that the Governor General’s view of the situa- 
tion was neither justified by the march of events at Lahore, nor by 
considerations of military exigency. In his anxiety to avoid war he 
imperilled the military situation, exposed himself to the chance 
of defeat in detail, and the small garrisons of Ferozepore and Ludhi- 
ana to the risk of a disaster which was only averted by the enemy’s 
lack of enterprise. Even policy itself was not served by an exhibition 
of military weakness on the frontier where a display of armed force 
might have reduced the Khalsa to submission, and thus averted hos- 
tilities. The situation immediately prior to the war may perhaps 
be compared with that in South Africa before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1899. Sir H. Hardinge considered, rightly or wrongly, 
that military preparations would evoke hostile action; and as a 
statesman he was obliged to utilise all peaceful means before the 
resort to arms ; the event proved hostilities to be inevitable, where 
a show of strength at the outset might have averted them. 

In connection with these remarks, the following extract from a 
letter written by Sir H. Hardinge to Major Broadfoot in June 1845 
is interesting : — 

Every despatch from England inculcates a pacific policy ; and we must 
show that military men in the conduct of affairs usually transacted by civil 
officers, on which peace or war hangs by a slender thread, can be trusted fox 
their prudence as safely as those who, in the event of war would have no 
military reputation to gratify 

>Xej Sia^ and Lai Sioeh> * appears to have bem teealTed* 
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A strong Sikh Oovemment as our advanced guard, occupjing the five 
rivers between the Indus and the Sutlej, is a sound military and political 
arrangement. The advantage is evident, and British India, already over* 
grown, requires no addition by the appropriation of territory so long possessed 
by an ally whose interests have alwa) s been opposed to those of the British 
Government’s enemies.” 

On the outbreak of war the British forces were disposed as fol- 
Disposition of the British lows : At Ferozepore, an exposed and un- 
forces. fortified cantonment, under Major Gen- 

eral Sir John Littler : — 

2 Troops Horse Artillery, 

2 Light Field Batteries, 

62nd Foot, 

8th Native Light Cavalry, 

3rd Irregular Cavalry, 

12th, 14th, 27th, 33rd, 54th and 63rd Bengal Native Infantry, 

altogether some 7,000 fighting men. 

At Ludhiana, higher up the Sutlej, and about 80 miles distant, 
was a small fort with a garrison under Brigadier H. M. Wheeler, 
C. B.— 

2 Troops Horse Artillery. 

50th Foot. 

1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

11th, 26th, 42nd, 48ih and 73rd Bengal Native Infantry. 

About 5,000 fighting men. 

At Ambala, 80 miles from Ludhiana, and 160 from Ferozepore, 
the garrison was under Major-General Sir W. R. Gilbert. : — 

3rd Light Dragoons. 

9th, 31st, and 80th Foot. 

4th and 5th Light Cavalry. 

Governor-General’s Bodyguard. 

16th, 24th, 41st, 45th, and 47th Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Kasauli — ^the 29th Foot. 

At Subathu — the 1st Bengal European Raiment. 

Altogether 10,000 fighting men. 

At Meerut there was a force of 9,000 men and 26 gtms, including 
the 9th and 16th Lancers, 3rd Light Cavalry, and 10th Foot. 

The Nasiri and Sirmur battalions of Gurkhas were near Simla 
find Dehia Dnn respectively. 
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From the records of the time it would appear that the native 
regiments of the Bengal Army had for 
e native troops. some time been undergoing that deterio- 

ration of discipline which ci Iminated a dozen years later in the 
great mutiny. They were no longer the a Idi' rs of Lake and Hast- 
ings, the heroes of Laswari, of .Se'ingapatam, and of exjieditions 
overseas. In the snows and deserts of Afghanistan and amid the 
bloody scenes of the Khurd Kabul Pass and Jagdalak they had lost 
much of their ardour and prestige, while they had seen the defeat 
and slaughter of their hitherto invincible European conuades. 
They fought well on occasion, when led by their British officers and 
stimulated by the presence and example of British regiments ; but 
their training and their discipline h-ft much to be desired ; they 
feared the Sikhs, and their demeanour in action was uncertain. 


This was exemplified by their behaviour at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
where they shirked the fight ; although they retrieved their reputa- 
tion in subsequent actions. 


The characteristics of the leaders of the opposing forces will 
ijoadors of tho opposing manifest themsclvcs us the drama is un- 
forcos. folded. On the Sikh side there were 


commanders undoubtedly brave, but possessing neither that moral 
courage which alone can command success, nor that confidence in 
the pro.spects of their cause which is so great an incentive to victory ; 
while the honest purpose oi some of them was at least open to im- 
putation. 


The British had many leaders who had graduated in the great 
school of w'ar, among them men with the experience of the Peninsula 
jand Waterloo, and of the Gwalior campaign and Afghanistan. Sir 
Hugh Gough, the veteran officer in chief command, was a brave 
and daring soldier, a fine leader of men possessing the confidence of 
his troops. Like all great leaders, he knew that the only way to 
command success was to press the fight to a finish, and he had not 
that fear of a heavy casualty list which has possessed so many of 
his successors. He had, in fact, those great qualities of character 
which make for success, however dearly -bought it may be, 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE FIRST SIKH WAR. MUOKI AND FEROZESHAHR. 


(Ma'p 2.) 


On the 11th December 1845, the Sikh Army, nearly 50,000 

nn. 01.1. *. c 11 • strong, with 100 guns, under Sirdars Lai 

m. sdd» CM. ih. suih,. 

in the vicinity of Hariki, and took up an entrenched position at the 
village of Ferozeshahr, 10 miles east of Ferozepore, which place 
was threatened but not attacked. Sir John Littler had thrown up 
a line of entrenchments, and showed a bold front ; but it is difficult 


to understand why the Sikhs did not overwhelm this isolated garri- 
son. Cunningham states that Lai Singh and Tej Singh had for their 
object not the destruction of a British division, but to get their own 
forces dispersed. But this idea of the treachery of the Sikh leaders 
and their sinister designs towards the Khalsa appears to have been 
carried to an absurd extent. Having once taken the field, it is not 
probable that they were guided in their actions by any such ulterior 
and far-fetched motives. 


The Governor-General had at length, on the 8th December, 


Advance of tlie British. 


given directions for the Ambala force to 
move forward on the 1 1 th for the relief of 


Ferozepore, he himself accompanying the Commander-in-Chief with 
the army, which he joined near Ludhiana. The garrison of the 
latter place, with the exception of a small force left to man the fort, 
also joined the advancing army, which arrived at Mudki on the 18th 
December 1845, after a harassing march of 150 miles. The troops 
from the different places in the Sirhind Division had been directed 
to move by forced marches on Bassian, where supplies had been 
collected, and on the 13th December the Governor-General issued 
a proclamation' amounting to a declaration of war. The marches 
to the point of concentration, and from thence to Mudki, were long 
and difficult, along roads of heavy sand, where water was scarce 
and the short halts scarcely admitted of either cooking or repose, 
while the air was so charged with dust that the troops suffered 
severely from this cause and the thirst it created. 


1 Appendix I. 
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Arriral at Mudki. 


After a rapid march of 160 miles in six days, the British troops 
detailed in the margin, ^ under General 
Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B,, Commander- 
in-CJIiief, arrived at Mudki, 20 miles from 
Ferozepore, on the 18th December, and 
soon after noon took up their encamping- 
ground in front of the village. On arriv- 
ing at Wadni information had been 
received that the Sikhs had detached a 
portion of their army to oppose the 


One division under Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith. 

Brigade under Ma j or- General 
Sir John M’Caskill. 

Brigade under Major-General 
W. Gilbert. 

5 Troops Horse Artillery. 

2 Light field batteries. 

1 Cavalry Division. 

British and their advanced parties retired in the morning before 
the cavalry piquets. The British troops were in a state of ex- 
haustion after their long march when at about 3 p.m. it was 
reported that the Sikhs were advancing to the attack, to the 
number of 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, the same number of cavalry, 
and 40 guns. Those numbers appear to have been over-estimated 
and they had probably ortly some 4,000 or 5,000 infantry, besides 
10,000 horse and 22 guns. The British troops were hurried into 
action, the cavalry and horse artillery being pushed to the front 
while the infantry and field batteries followed in support. 

The country was flat, covered with low, and in some places thick 

BatUo of Mudki, 18th juiiglo, but the first part of the action 
Doccmber, 1845. ,^yas fouglit Oil Open ground with 

occasional Itirge acacia trees, into Avhich the cntmiy climbed, and 
inflicted heavy loss by their fire on the British troojis. The mounted 
troops quickly checked the enemy’s advtince. 

While the 9lJi Irregular Ca\ alry and part of the 4th Light Caval- 
ry under Brig.idier Macticr thretitened the 

(tavalry action. enemy’s right, the 3rd Liglit Dragoons, 

with the 2nd Brigade of cavalry, consisting of the Body-Guard and 
6th Light Cavalry, with the renuiinder of the 4th Light t'avalry, 
swept round the left of the Sikh Army and along the whole rear of 
its infantry and guns, temporarily silencing the hitter and putting 
the hostile cavalry to flight. During these operations the cavalry 
got into thick bush, and lost severely from the fire of the Sikh in- 
fantry, which, together with their artillery, was screened behind 
the jungle and the sandy hillocks which dotted the plain. 

In the meantime the twelve British battalions formed from 

echelon of brigades into line and 
advanced to the attack, the horse artil- 
lery was in support, and moved close up to the jungle, where the 
enenay’s foot assailed the advancing battalions. Night was now 
closing in, and the jungle was so thick and the dust that filled the 

^ For detail of the Army of the Sutlej see Appendix II. 


The infantry attack. 
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air so darkening, that little could be seen. With their flanks pro- 
tected by cavalry, however, the'50th Foot leading, the British infan- 
try rushed upon the enemy, engaged the mwith the bayonet, drove 
them back with slaughter, and took 17 guns. The fight was main- 
tained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, amid a cloud of dust 
which obscured the air, until the battle ceased with the retirement 
of the enemy upon them main body at Feroze;.halu'. In this action 


Retirement of tlio Sikhs. 

was not ascertained. 


the British casualties amounted to 872 
killed and wounded. The enemy’s loss 


On the morning of the 19th December the British wounded and 
nineteen captured guns Avere l)rought in under cover of the cavalry 
outposts, which were pushed foi'ward for this ])urpose. Informa- 
tion was received that the enemy was iuoa ing out to the attack, 
and the troops Avero marched out to a. posilion in front of Mutlki ; 
but as the Sikhs did not ap[)ear, IIk'V turned in agam at one o’clock, 
and the afternoon A\’a.s undisturbt'd. At night the army Ava,s rein- 
forced by the arrival of the 29(h Foof , IIh* Isf Euro})ean Light In- 
fantry, and a di\dsion ofheaA v guns : the 29t}'. having marched from 
Kasauli and the Lst Europeans from •‘^ubathu, at the rate of from 
20 to 30 miles daily. This brought the British to a strejjgth of 
16,700 men and 69 guns. 

No movement look ]>hu'e on Ihe 20lh, but on the 21st the 
British Armv under Sir Hugh (ilongh with 
Advanoo on Foroy.Mv. c.-,. ]iad volunteered 

his services) as second-in-corunund, mo\ ed out in the direction of 
the Sikh position at Feroz('sh.ahr, leaving tlm sick and Avoiuided at 
Mudki. Instructions hud been scut tlu^ ])revious evcTiing to Sir 
John Littlcr, Avho conmianded the troojts iit E(uoze])ore, 1o effect 
a junction Avdtli the (‘ommander-in-Chief in tin; attack on the Sikh 
position, Avhich Avas in c.n entrenched camp in the form of a deep 
horseshoe round thcA'illage of h’cmozcshahr, equidistant from both 
Mudki and E rozepore. 

The British Army under Sir Hugh Gough, composed as detailed 

cavalry and Artiikry in thc margin, struck camp at 3 A. m. on 

the 21st December 1845, and marched 

Fint Division, Major-General houi' later, moving in the direction of 
Sir Harry Smith. ® 

I8ih Brigade, Brigadier Hi. k.-i. Ferozcshahr. Progress was slow, the 

i: th Ld™ 7 tii Native infao.r , army moving on a broad front and the 
50 th ^Foot'^^’ morning being dark. It was not until 

42nd and 48th N. I. they approached the Sikh position that 

Second Division, Major-Gene- . i . i . ri • t i. x -iii > 

rai Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, news was received that biT John Littler a 
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Taylor, fOTce had not marched until 8 a,- m; 
80tii Foot.” Sir Hugh Gough, ever fiery and impe- 

2id Brigade, Brigadier Me without waiting 

Laron. for this reinforcement ; but Sir H. Hard- 

iW Merc-isi-g hi, authority aa Governor- 
Third Division. Brigadier General, decided that there should be no 

Wallace. 

9th Foot. attack until the i unction was efEected. 


„y R7X4LV/U.1VA JJLV* 

Wallace. 

9th Foot. attack until the junction was efEected. 

2nd, 26th and 73rd X. 3. 

The junction with Sir John Littler was effected at 1-30 p.m., 

Major-Ooncral Sir John 

. •* Xl A _ * 1 T 


Littior. when the Army was again placed at 

2 troops Iforso Artillery. 

8ih^rS./'Slahy.‘"'''^' disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 

."ird Irregulir Civ.ary. 1 c*' tt tt t , , 

1 st iirigad!, urigadicr Ucod. by (sir Hciiry Hardinge, who resumed 

02nd Foot. 

I 2 i.h N. 1 . his post as second-in-command. W hile 

]4th N. I. 

Brigadier Aslii)urnhn.in. thc troops halted for breakfast, Sir Hugh 

.■iSrd N. J. 

4tth N. ]. Gough rode forward to make a personal 

flJth N. 7. ^ 

Del.. Sappers. rccouuaissance of the enemy’s position. 


The army was now drawn up in front of the southern and 
western faces of the Sikh position. The 2nd Division was on 
the right, its outer Hank jirotected by a troop of horse artillery 
and the 3rd Light Drago(»ns and 4th Light Cavalry. The 3rd 
Division, separated from the 2nd by the massed guns under Bri- 
gadier Brooke (two troops horse artillery, t’vo 9-pounder batteries, 
and a battery 8-inch howitzers) occupied die centre ; Sir John 
Littler’s Division from Ferozepore was on the left, having on its 
right flank two troops horse artillery, thc Body Guard, and the 5th 
Light Cavalry ; anil on its left two 9-poundor batteries, the 3rd 
Irregular Cavalry, and thc 8tli Light Cavalry ; Sir Harry Smith’s 
Division formed a general reserve in rear of the centre. His two 
brigades were separated by nearly a mile of ground occupied by the 
mass of artillery, the 1st Brigade being on the right. 


The right attack was led by Sir Hugh Gough ; the left by Sir 
Henry Hardinge. Much valuable lime was lost in making arrange- 
ments for the attack, and the forward movement did not take place 
until 4 P.TM., a late hour to begin a battle, particularly on the 
shortest day in thc year when only some two hours of daylight 
remained. Sir Harry Smith states* that none of the Generals of 


^ Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith. liOndon, John Murray, 1903. 
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Division “ were made the least aware of how or what or where they 
were to attack. The army was one unwieldy battalion under one 
commanding officer who had not been granted the power of 
ubiquity." 

The action began with an artillery duel, while the British in- 
Battle of Ferozeshaiir, ‘iist faiitry lay down in order of battle ; but as 
December 1845. the Sikh guns proved superior both in 

numbers and weight of metal, the British artillery was moved to 
a second position nearer to the enemy 's entrciudnuents, the infantry 
advancing at the same time. Littler’.s Division now advanced to 
attack the Sikh right, the approach to the enemy’s works being 
made under a galling and destructive fire. The troo]is approached 
to wuthin 150 yards of the Sikh battery, when the order W'as given 
to charge. But the enemy stood manfully to their guns, causing 
such havoc in the ranks of the 02nd Foot, that the Brigadier directed 
them to retire, which they did in good order, having sustained a 
loss of 17 officers and 186 men. The native regiments at the same 
time gave away, and the Division, being thus repulsed, fell back 
upon the 9th Foot and 20th Native liuantry, of the 3rd Division. 

The Sikh greeted the repulse of Littler's Division with loud 
. , , shouts of triuin|)h, and the news of this 

Bepulso of LuUor’,s Division. 

before the remainder of the force was led to the attack. 

The right Brigade under Brigadier Taylor now moved to the 
attack supported b)' Brigadier McLaren’s Brigade in echelon 
on the left. The 80th and 29th Foot rushed forward in the face 
of a murderous fire, crossed the Sikh entrenchments, captured the 
guns at that point, and penetrated the enemy's camp. Here the 
hostile infantry made a determined stand, and a fanatical charge 
was carried out by a body of Akalis * in chain armour, who inflicted 
considerable loss before they were bayoneted. These two brigades 
having destroyed the Sikh gunners, who fought to the last, found 
more infantry drawn up behind the guns, and only drove them to 
take cover among their tents after a desperate fight, during which 
the enemy’s swordsmen charged again and again with great valour. 

The centre Division now joined in the attack, but were stag- 
gered for a time by the heavy fire of guns 
General attack. musketry with which they were met. 

Their left was not only checked, but was actually falling back, 
when the 9th Foot were rallied by Captain Borton,® and Sir Harry 
Smith brought up Brigadier Kyan’s Brigade from the reserve and 
re-established the batUe in that part of the line. The 60th Foot at 


* Fanatical ascetics. 


^Afterwards General Sir Arthur Borton, K.C.B. 
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this poiat bore the brunt of the attack of four of Avitabile’s batta- 
lions, which, Sir Harry Smith relates, were ‘ ‘ at this moment in their 
bearing noble and triumphant.” But, led by the General, Colonel 
Petit, and Brigadier Ryan, the 50th charged into the enen)y’s 
trenches, drove them back after a hand-to-hand conflict, captured 
the guns, and put the Sikhs to flight. Pushing forward with the 
50th in line, and joined by many stragglers from the right of his 
line, and by a detachment of the 1st Europeans under Captain 
Seaton, Sir Harry Smith attacked and captured the village of 
Ferozeshahr, where a scene of awful slaughter ensued, as the 
enemy would not lay down their arms. Here many horses and 
camels were captured. 

Wh,cn Sir ll:irry Smith’s Division was brought up, the 3rd 
Dragoons carried out a fine charge right through the enemy 's lines, 
and again proved the value of shock action. 

In the meantime Gilbert’s Division liad wheeled to their left 
Upturo of Iiu» Sikh after carrying the entrenchment, and 

‘ion- charged along the line, capturing and 

spiking many guns. They then made towards the village of 
Ferozeshalir, but on t he way were scattered by the explosion of a 
powder magazine, which destroyed many, and broke up McLaren’s 
Brigade, part of which retired to the entrenchments, while others 
joined Sir Harry Smith in l^’erozeshahr, as already related. 

As the darkness and confusion were increasing, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief now withdrew the scattered forces from the Sikh 
Camp, and formed a bivouac about 300 yards from the entrench- 
ments. 

Meanwhile Sir Harry Smith had already pushed on beyond the 
Opcraiious of Sir Harry village of Ferozeshahr and captured the 
Smith. enemy’s camp half a mile farther on, 

where, being joined by more stragglers, his force amounted to some 
3,000 men. He had seen during his advance that the victory 
appeared to be complete, but as night set in he found that the enemy 
was in force to his front and right, and that his position was criti- 
cal. He therefore attempted to form up his miscellaneous collection 
of troops in a semicirc le in front of the enemy’s camp, his flank 
being well thrown back towards the village. Scarcely had he made 
these dispositions when the enemy drove back his right by a sharp 
attack ; but the darkness prevented them from continuing their 
success. At length all the str gglers, with the assistance of Major 
Hall, 16th Grenadiers, who w^as mortally wounded, were collected 
upon the 50th which was well in hand. These consisted of some of 
the 9th Foot under Major Harwell and the 19th, 24th, 28th, and 23id 
Native Infantry, The moon now rose, and the night being nearly 
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ais bri^t as day, tbe eneiny discoFered the isolation of the force an^ 
gradually closed in nipon them, keeping up a destructive fire. 
The losses became momentarily heavier ; the men were dead-tired, 
and many were killed in their sleep. The enemy got a gun to bear 
on tbeir rear, and at 3 a.m. Sir Harry Smith saw that his position 
was no longer tenable. The Sikhs, shouting and cheering, were 
closing in on every side, calling out that the British were in their 
power. Sir Harry Smith' then made a feint to attack, opened fire 
and drew off under cover of the smoke, the 50th leading, so that 
they might head the charge through any opposition that was met 
with. Leaving Ferozeshanr on his left the British general contin- 
ued his retreat, guided by the moon and the dead soldiers on the 
line of his advance. Several officers urged a retreat on Ferozepore, 
but Sir H. Smith refused hi listen to their advice. Shortly after- 
wards the troops reached the village of Misriwala, where th«gf 
found Sir John Littler’s force which had halted there after bein|^ 
repulsed. 

Here Sir Harry Smith met Captain Lumley, officiating 
Adjutant General, who gave him a direct order to collect every 
soldier and march direct to Fetozepoi e. Sir Harry Smith, however, 
refused to take such an. order from any 6ne but the Commandfer-in- 
Chief in person, and falling in his men he was .guided by Captain 
Christie of the Irregular Horse to Sir* Hugh Gough’s camp. 

The same spirit animatied the other leaders, Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, and the courage of the British tfbbpS 
was unshaken, but the native regiments were much disheartened 
and unnerved. 

The Sikhs had also suffered terrible losses, but during the 
night they reoccupied their entrenchm' nts, and opened fire on 
the British bivouac. One gun in particular caused so much 
annoyance that a party of the 80th Foot under Colonel Bunbury, 
with the 1st Bengal Europeans under Major Birrell, was sent out 
against it, and after this gun had been captured and its detach- 
ment killed the weary troops passed the remainder of the night 
in comparative peace. 

At dawn the British army was drawn up to renew the attack. 

Renewal of the battle, 22n4 The infantry was formed in line, sup- 
December 1845. port^ On both flanks^ by the hor^ 

artillery, whilst fire was opened by the heavy guns in the centr^, 
and by a flight of rockets. A "Sikh masked battery returned this 
^e, dismounting some of the guns and blowing up a tumbril. The 
Commander-in-Chief now placed himSglf at the head of the right of 

iFor these detai!* tb^ ay thor ia indebte*} a moat valnable work pu blidied bf -Mm 
to tbo Antobkfmf^ ^ Sir U<»rry Jbuiay ia 1903. 

D 
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tile line ; Sir H. Hardinge at the head of the left. The line advanced, 
and, imchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out of 
the village of Ferozeshahr and their encampment ; then, changing 
front to the left, the force continued to sweep the camp, bearing 
doTm all opposition, and dislodged the enemy from their whole 
position. The line then halted as if on a day of manceuvre, receiv- 
^ ^ , ing its two leaders with a cheer as they 

° ® ‘‘ rode along the front, and displaying 

the captured standards of the Khalsa Army. 


While this battle was in progress, a Sikh army of some 
30,000 men imder Tej Singh had been watching Ferozepore, un- 
aware that Sir John Littler’s force had been withdrawn. On the 


22nd this army advanced against the British left, and, having 
driven in the parties of British cavaliy, came into action two hours 
after the Sikhs at Ferozeshahr had been finally driven from their 
position. Bringing up a numerous artillery, this fresh force made 
a demonstration against the captured village, opening a heavy 
cannonade on the troops in occupation of the camp and entrench- 
ments. But the Commander-in-Chief directed his cavalry to 
threaten both flanks of the enemy, and prepared to attack with 
his infantry, when the Sikhs drew off and abandoned the field. 


The total Sikh force at the battle of Ferozeshahr appears to 
Casualties. have been about 47,000 men and ^ guvs, 

including Tej Singh’s force. The British 
army numbered some 11,000 and was weaker in artillery. The 
SiKhe killed were estimated at 2,000, and 75 guns "were taken. On 
the British side the casualties were : — Killed. British officers, 37 ; 


native officers, 17; men, British 402, native 178; total 694. 
Wounded. British officers, 78 ; native officers, 18 ; men, British 
1,054, native 571 ; total 1,721. The excess of casualties among 
the liiitish troops, although these were so greatly in the minority, 
is notable. The native tioops did not fight wdth their usual spirit, 
and the brunt of the battle fell upon the Europeans. 


The first phase of the operations, w'hich closed with the battle 
r. . ,i .■ of Ferozeshahr, is interesting and in- 

structive, although it discloses more 
valour than science on either side both as regards its strategical 
and tactical features. The delay in moving troops to cope with 
the political situation, due to the Governor-General’s belief in 
the prospect of the maintenance of peace and to his anxiety 
to avoid hostilities, has already been discussed. Had the Sikhs 
realized the value of a bold offensive, and had they concentrated 
their full stren^h against the decisive point — ^the British force at 
:Mudki — and drivrai their attack well home, it is almost certain 
that they would have mot with complete success. FottunUtely 
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for us, however, tliey were lacking in enterprise, and botk at Mudld 
and Ferozeshalir (where Tej Singh arrivwi too late to. affect the 
issue) they lost their opportunity by employing only a portion of 
their force. 

The British attack at Ferozeshalir was made so late in the 
day that the arrival of darkness caused confusion, and might have 
led to disaster. The delay was primarily due to Littler's late 
start from Ferozepore, that officer not having marched till 8 a.m., 
or four hours after the force under Sir Hugh Gough had left camp ; 
but it is also to be noted that after he arrived (1-30 p. M.), two- 
and-a-half hours of valuable daylight were lost before the attack 
began. 

When delivered, the attack appears to have resolved itself 
into a series of disconnected assaults, with the inevitable result 
that theie was no decisive issue. Had the enemy been held to 
their position all along the line while the main attack was pressed 
home against their right and right centre, it would seem that the 
operations would have been more successful. The enemy, if 
defeated, would have been driven off their line of retreat, and the 
British would have interposed between their forces and those of 
Tej Singh. . In criticising this action, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the density of the bush made intercommunication 
between units difficult, and that gaps were caused in the British 
lines by the bad behaviour of the Bengal Native troops, who had 
no stomach for the fight and did not srrpport their British com- 
rades. Victory was due entirely to the fine spirit of the British 
troops and to the determination of the Commander-in Chief to 
succeed at all costs. 

In connection with the converging movement of the two 
British forces before Ferozeshalir, it is of interest to recall 
Napoleon’s maxim : — ‘ It should bo laid down as a principle that the 
junction of armies should never take place near the enemy, because 
they lay themselves open to defeat in detail.’ Risks may be taken 
against an Asiatic enemy known to be lacking in enterprise, which 
would be unjustifiable in a European war, but it may be said that 
if converging movements are to succeed it is essential that the 
clearest instructions should be issued to all concerned, that the 
problems of time and space should be accurately worked out, and 
that every effort should be made to maintain communication, so 
long as the forces are apart. These principles were not observed 
in this instance. The orders issued by the Conunander-in-Chief 
to Sir John Littler are not extant, but it is plain that Sir Hugh 
Gough expected him to march at the same time as he did himscu j 
yet Littler writes in his despatch: — ‘ In pursuance of instmo> 
tioDs received from the Governor-General, I mo\ ed out of Ferozepore 

1)2 



«t 8 A.M. ‘ As a resuft we see tibe Btitikh feree ihctirrtng the 
risk of defeat in detail to which Napoleon referred. But while 
discussing the subject of single versus multiple lines of operation 
in this campaign it must not be forgotten that in more recent times 
the increased holding powers of the rifle and the improvranents 
in means of communication have greatly minimisedL the risks 
of the latter form. This was, clearly recognized by Moltke, 
whose consequent predilection for multiple lines is, well known, 
and who wrote in his ‘ Instrudions to Superior Commanders’ 
in 1869 : — "Incomparably more favourably will things shape 
themselvM if, on the day or battle, all the forces can be concentrated 
from different points towards the field of battle itself ; in other 
words,, if the operations have been conducted in such a way that 
a final short march, from different points, leads all available forces 
simultaneously upon the front aid flanks of the adversary. In 
that case stratej-y has done the best it can ever hope to attain, and 
great results must be the conseouence." 





CHAPTER IV. 


ALIWAL AND $OBRAON> 

{Maps 3, 4 and 5.) 

After, their defeat at Ferozeshahr the Sikhs retreated hastilv 
across the Sutlej. Sir Hush Qoueh 
encamped at Sultan Khan Wala, being m 
no position to assume the offensive until 
reinforced with fresh troops, guns, and ammunition. Practically 
all the ammunition had been expended, and the troops were ex- 
hausted. The Sikhs gathered fresh courage from the enforced, 
inaction of the British army ; they brought up reinforcements of. 
guns and men from Lahore ; and errly in January showed ugns 
of renewed aggression, making predatory incursions in the direction’ 
of Ludhiana, aiid thus threatening the British line of communica-j 
tions. . . ' 

• .#■ -.h 4 

British troops were in the meantime hurrying towards^ the: 

scene of action. On the 6th Januaryi 
Major-General Sir John Grey arrived, 
with a force of 10,000 men, detailed in 
the margin, having left Meerut between, 
the 10th and 16th December. Ludhiana 
was reinforced by the Sirmur and Nasiri 
battalions of Gurkhas, the 30<h Native 
Infantry, and a regiment of cavalry, under Brigadier Godby. 

The enemy meanwhile threw a bridge over the river at Sobraoa' 

where there was also a- ford, con- 
Tho Sikha at Sobraon. structed bridge-heads, and showed: a' 

disposition to cross. The British General thereupon moved up, tike? 
left bank of the Sutlej on the 12th. January,, so that his centre wag/ 
opposite Sobraon, 'while his left was watched and communicatiaor 
with Ferozepore kept up by the DiviuonofSix John.G'iey. , , 

Sir Harry Smith's Division and Guruton's cavalry were' 
posted on the right opposite the ford and feny of Hariki. Gilbert*s 
Division was in the centre, and Sir Rob^ Dick’s on the lelk’" 
The enemy in the meantime was very active, constructed a Inadge^- 

Ann7 VM Morg^nized on.Ist Ja!iinw7 ISAg, ■sdstMtoiLia.AjgyfaK BE. 

( ) 


Xa^ncersi' 

Rancors. . .. .. i 

§rd Bengai Light Cavalry, 
4th Irregular (Cavalry. 

Two Batteries Artillery . 
10th Foot. 

3 regiments N. I. 

] Company Sappers. 
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of-boato, pushed over his Whole army, and entrenched himself on 
the left Vtftnlf of the river, *' a movement ” says Sir Harry Smith 
“ unparalleled in the histoty of war from time immemorial.” 
The British were unable to oppose the passage, which was unmo- 
lested, and the Sikh outposta were thrust forward, obliging the 
British protective troops to fall back, while the camp was fortified 
in front by heavy guns brought up from Ferozepore. 

The reason of the failure to oppose this passage was that the 
right bank of the river was high, and commanded the British bank, 
while the bridge was thrown over at the bend of the river. Here 
the Sikhs established themselves in an entrenched position which 
they filled with heavy guns. 

The predatory bands in the Ludhiana direction were becoming 

bolder ; they entered the cantonment 
Operations about Ludh- place, and burnt some of the 

*“'*■ officers’ houses and barracks, but avoid- 

ed the combat when interrupted by the Sirmur battalion and other 
troops. At this time the enemy had a small garrison of mercenary 
EohiUas, Yusafzais, and Afg.hans in the town and fort of Dharam- 
kot, in the direction of Ludmana, which were filled with guns. On 
the 17th January 1846, Sir Harry Smith was sent against this 
place with an infantry brigade and a light field battery. Starling 
two hours before daylight, he reached Dharamkot, 26 miles distant, 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and investing it with his cavalry, 
summoned the enemy to surrender. His flag of truce was received, 
and the garrison were given 20 minutes, at the end of which time 
they hauled down the Sikh flag and hoisted a white one. They were 
allowed to march out and lay down their arms as prisoners of war. 


While Sir Harry Smith was on the march, the Comn ander-in- 
_ Chief received information that the Sirdar 
^ Kanjur oingh had crossed from Philou^* (a 

fortress on the right bank of the Sutlej) at the head of a numerous 
force of all arms, and established himself in a position at Baranhara, 
between the old and new courses of the Sutlej, not only threatening 
the city of Ludhiana, but indicating a determination to cut the 
line of communications, by which British reinforcements were 
marching, between Bassian and Rajkot. The safety of the rich and 
populous town of Ludhiana had been in some measure provided 
for by the presence of three battalions of Native infantry under 
Brigadier Godby, the gradual advance of reinforcements, including 
the 53rd foot, and the position of the Shekawati Brigade near.. 
Bassian. 


On receipt of intelligence of the movements of Ranjur Singh, 
Sir Harry Smith with the brigade &om Dharamkot and Brigadier 





I Cureton's cavalry was directed to advance by Jagraon towai^a 
Ludhiana ; his second brigade under Brigadier Wheeler moving 
ou to support him. On the 19th January Sir Harry Smith marched 
with the infantry to Kohari, half-way to Jagraon, leaving orders 
at Dharamkot for Brigadier Cureton to join at Jagraon on the 20th. 
At Jagraon he was joined by the 16th Lancers and guns, and by the 
63rd foot,* which he had ordered in from Bassian., He had got 
into communication with Brigadier Godby, from whom he received 
urgent requisitions for relief ; and he had information on the 20th 
that the enemy was still at Baranhara. The Sikhs had a small 
garrison and a few hundred horse, in the fort of Budowal while the 
strong fortress of Gangrana, 10 miles to the south of Budowal, was 
also occupied. 

Sir H. Smith now commanded the force detailed in the margin, 
Action of Budowal, 2Ut the British Infantry including 250 con- 
Janunry 18 i«. valcsccnts, while the Native infantry was 

also Very weak. He left two companies 
3l»t Foot. of r.ative infentry and his wheeled trans- 

.53rd Foot. port in the fort at Jagraon, and march- 

24th anJ 47th N. 1. hour after midnight, when 

the moon was up, by the direct road, intending to leave Budowal on 
his right. Every two hours he sent information of his intentions* to 
the officer commanding at Ludhiana, who had orders to meet him 
with his force within three miles of Budowal on a strong hill and 
position at Sonnact. His orders for the march were in writing. 
After marching sixteen or eighteen miles to within two miles of 
Budowal he received at dawn a message from Brigadier Godby to 
the effect that the enemy had moved from Baranh.'.ra and was 
encamped with his whole force at Budowal. He had two alterna- 
tives, either to force a passage by the direct road, or to make a 
flank march leaving Budow'al on his left, lie adopted the latter 
plan, marching over deep sand, while the enemy moved on a parallel 
line to cut him off, having good roads and cover from some villages. 
The British cavalry moved parallel with the enemy, protected 
from the fire of his guns by a low ridge of sandhills, the guns moving 
I in rear of the cavalry with orders to open a heavy fire and check 
the Sikh advance when a favourable opportunity occurred. This 
fire produced some loss and confusion in the ranks of the Sikhs, 
who had been keeping up a furious fire with their guns on the 
British infantry. The baggage guard had been reinforced, and 
orders were sent for the baggage to close up and keep on the outeir 

1 The officer commanding 53rd Foot, “ march if possible **- 
begged for a day’s halt, as his transport ^ Th^ are not extant, 
was done, bat he cama on ordered to 
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fltM3Ei4^i|d 4ag - fthead la possible. Many of the oamol'driyen 
abaadosisd. Uiek {uiimalB :aiid the baggage was plundered by the 
inhabitants of the hostile villages in the neighbourhood. As the 
pelumn moved forward under the cannonade the enemy formed 
a line of battalions across the British rear, with guns in the intervals. 
But the British general kept on his way in echelon of battalions, 
the cavalry, supporting in echelon of squadrons, with the guns in 
rear, ^he eneiny, although , in overwhelming numbers,, did .not 
attack, but clung to his stronghold of Budowal. Thus, with the 
loss of .69 killed, A8 wounded and 77 missing, as well' as a con- 
Reiief rf Ludhiana.- v siderable amount of baggage, the relief 
. ; , of Ludhiana was effected. Brigadier 

Godby had not received communication in time to co-operate. 
The Sikh cavalry cat off all the stragglers from the baggage, and the 
53rd Foot, who furnished the baggage guard, suffered comparatively 
heavy losses, having 36 killed and two wounded. Sir Harry Smith 
encamped in front of Ludhiana, his outposts keeping a watch upon 
the enemy, to guard the line of communications via Bassian. 

Meanwhile reinforcements were moving up, and threatening 
the 3ikh position at Budowal ; so Ranjiir Singh fell back on the 
pightof the 22nd and entrenched .himself , to; cover the passage of 
tbe Sptlej at the Taiwan ford near the village of A liwal.^ Sir Harry 
^jth.,4j± opce. occupied tbe^ abanjdoned position at Budowal. On 
the 26th January the .BrRish general was reinforced ;by some 
cavalry and gupQ, and by the, 2nd Brigade of his Division .under Bri- 
gudiex Wheeler; The .eneiuy on the, same, day received an acccs ion 
of strength of 12 guns and 4,000 regular infantry, known as Avi- 
tabile's battalions, which encamped pn the right of the m'.in 
army, and entrenched himself strongly in a semi-circle, his flanks 
resting , on the river, his position covered by forty or fifty guns, 
howiteers.and mortars. , 

Sir Harry Smith's force was organized as follows : — 

Artillery — ^Major Lawrence. 

22 Guns Horse Artillery, 

■ 6 Guns Field Artillery.' 

* . • ' ' ' i 

Cavalry — Brigadier Cnreton. 

Itt Brigade — Brigadier McDowell. 

16tli Lancers, 3rd Light Cavidry, 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

' ‘ '2nd Brigade — Brigadier Stedman. 

Governor-Geoeiial’a Body Guard, 1st Light. Cavaliy, 5th .Light 

Gasaby. . . . - 

Sh^ihavati Cavalry Brigaie.-^^Sa]as Tbzster. ' 



Infantry, ; 

1«< Brigade . — Brigadier Hicks. 

31st foot, 24th N. I., 36th N. I. 

2nd Brigade . — Brigadier Wheeler. 

50th Foot, 48th N. I., Sirmoor Battalion. 

Sri Brigade . — Brigadier Wilson. 

53rd Foot, 30th N. I., Shekhawati Battalion. 

Uh Brigade . — Brigadier Godby, 

47th N. I., Nasiri Battalion. 

A total of 10,000 men. 

At daylight on the 28th the, troops moved forward towards 
the enemy, the cavalry in front in contig- 
Battie of Ahwal, 28th Janu- ^Q^g columns of squailrous of regiments, 

' two troops of horse artillery in the in* 

tervals of brigades ; the infantry in contiguous columns of brigades 
at intervals of deploying distance : artillery in the intervals 
followed by two 8-inch howitzers on travelling carriages brought 
into the field from Ludhiana. Brigadier Godby’s Brigade, which 
had marched out from Ludhiana the prtivious evening, was on 
the right ; the Shekhawati Infantry on the left ; the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry considerably to the right for the purpose of swoeping 
the banks of a wet nullah on that Hank, and to prevent the 
enemy’s horse from attempting an inroad towards Ludhiana, or 
any attack on the baggage collected round the fort of Budowal. 

In order the force moved towards the enemy, a distance of 
six miles, led by officers who had been employed with patrols in 
reconnoitring the Sikh position and the approaches to it. Previous 
to the march information had been received that the enemy would 
move at daylight either on Jagraon, Budowal or Ludhiana, aiqd 
from the tops of the houses of the village of Purcin Sir II. Smith had 
a distant view of them in motion and directly opposite his front 
on a ridge of which the village of Aliwal might be regarded as the 
centre. His left appeared still to occupy its ground in the cir- 
cular entrenchment, his right was brought forward and occupied 
the ridge. The British general immediately deployed his cavalry 
into line,* and moved on. As he neared the enemy, the ground 
became most favourable for manoeuvre, being open and hard grass 
land The cavalry was ordered to take ground right and left by 
brigades, thus displaying the heads of the infantry columns, which 
decoyed into line on reaching the hard ground. Brigadier God- 
by 's brigade was now in direct echelon to the rear of the right. 
The eoeount of the battie of AUwel U takea ♦*» extmto from 8ii Hany Emith’ii 
r»porU 



the Shdihatmti Infantry in like manner to the rear of the left ; the 
mvaliy in direct echelon and well to the rear of both flanks of the 
infantry ; the artillery massed in the right, centre and left. After 
deployment it was found that the enemy’s left outflanked the 
Bntish, so the general broke into open column and took ground to 
his right. When he had gained sufficient ground, the troops 
wheeled into line. There was no dust and the sun shone brightly. 
The manoeuvres were performed with the celerity and precision 
of the most correct field day, and the glistening of the bayonets 
end swords of this order of battle was most imposing as the line 
advanced. Scarcely had it moved 150 yards when at 10 o’clock 
the enemy opened a fierce cannonade from his whole line. At first 
the shot fell short, but quickly reached the British line. Sir Harry 
Smith, being thus close upon the enemy and able better to ascertain 
his position, was compelled to halt the line under fire for a few 
moments, until he found that by bringing up his right and carrying 
the village of Aliwal, he could with great effect precipitate himself 
upon the Sikh left and centre. He therefore quickty brought up 
i^igadicr Godby’s Brigade, and with it and the 1st Brigade under 
Brigadier Hicks made a rapid charge and carried the village and 
two large guns. He then ordered the line to advance and the 
battle became general. The enemy had a numerous body of 
cavaliv on the heights to his left, but Brigadier Cureton with the 
right brigade of cavalry dashed in among them and drove them 
back upon their infantry. Meanwhile a second charge to the 
British right was made by the light cavalry and the Body Guard; 
The Shekhawati Brigade was moved well to the right in support of 
Brigadier Cureton, when the enemy’s encampment was observed 
and seen to be full of infantry. Brigadier Godby’s Brigade was 
immediately brought upon it by changing front and taking the 
enemy’s infantry in reverse. They drove them before them and 
took some guns without a check. 

While these operations w'ere going on on the British right, 
and the enemy’s flank was thus driven back. Sir Harry Smith 
observed Brigadier Wheeler’s Brigade charging and carrying guns 
and everything before it in a manner which displayed the coolness 
of the Brigadier and the gallantry of his troops the 50th Foot, 
48th Native Infantry and Sirmur Battalion. The 50th suffered severe 
loss. On the left Brigadier Wilson and the 53rd Foot and 30th 
Native Infantry were opposed to Avitabile’s battalions and emu- 
lated their comrades on the right. 

The enemy, driven back on his left and centre, end^you^ed 
bp cover the passage of the river with his right, stroi\gly occupying' 
‘^e village of Bhimdri, but Sir Harry Smith directed a squadron 
the 16th Lancets under Major Smyth and Captain Pearson to charge 
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it body to the right of the village, which they did in the nnMtt gallant 
and detenmned style, bearing ev^thing before them with the 
lance as a squadron under Captain Bere had previously done* 
This charge was supported by the 3rd Light Cavalry under Major 
Angelo. The largest gun on the field and seven othere were cap- 
tured, while the 63rd Foot carried the village with the bayonet, 
and the 30th Native Infantry wheeled round to the rear of it. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander’s and Captain Turton’s troops of 
horse artillery, under Major Lawrenson, dashed among the flying 
infantry, killing numbers, until about 800 or 1,000 men ralliea 
under the high bank of a nullah, and opened a heavy but 
ineffectual fire from below the bank. The 30th Native Infantry 
were immediately directed to charge their left flank, while in a lino 
in rear of the village. They rushed in among the Avitabile troops, 
driving them from under the bank and exposing them once more 
to a deadly fire of twelve guns within 30J yards. 


The 53rd Foot moved forward in 8U])])ort of the 30th Nafive 
Infantry by the right of the village. The battle was now won, and 
the British troops were advancing in perfect order to the passage of 


Defeat of the Sikha. «ver. The enemy. Completely hem- 

med in, were precipitating themselves in 
disordered masses into the ford and boats, in the utmost confusion. 


The 8-inch howitzers soon began to play upon the boats, when the 
debris of the Sikh army appeared on the opposite bank of the river, 
flying in. every direction, although a sort of line was attempted to 
cover their retreat, until all the British guns began a furious canno- 
nade, when they rapidly receded. Nine Sikh guixs were on the river 
by the ford, to cover which they appear to have been unlimbered. 
Two others were sticking in the river, two were seen to sink in a 
quicksand, and two were dragged to the o})posite bank and aban- 
doned. These were spiked by Lieutenant Holmes, 11th Irregular 
Cavalry and Gunner Scott of the Horse Artillery, who rode into the 
stream and crossed, covered by the guns and light infantry. The 
enemy’s guns, 67 in number, were all taken or destroyed, as well 
as 30 jingalls attached to Avitabile’s battalions which aided in the 
defence of the village of Bhundri. The camp, baggage, and stores of 
ammunition and grain fell into the hands of the victors. The enemy 
fought with resolution, meeting the cavalry in hand-to-hand fight ; 
in one charge of the 16th Lancers the Sikh infantry threw away 
their muskets and came on with sword and shield against the lance. 
It is noticeable that the native troops had recovered their spirit and 
fought well in this action, while " the intrepid little Gurkhas of the 
Nasiri and Sirmur Battalions in bravery and obedience were esEceeded 
by none. “ The Bnti^ loss amounted to 151 Idlledi 413 woundeda 
ftnd2^nu«dDg« 
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After the battle the Sikhs evacuated Gungrana, and on the 29t!i 
« .u V... Sir H. Smith blew up the fort of BndowaL 

On his return march he observed that 
the Sikh peasantry appeared to be less friendly, but that the 
Musalmans rejoiced in being under the British Govmiment. As a 
result of this victo^ the enemy abandoned all his posts south of the 
Sutlej from Hariki to Nunapur Makhowara, and coimtry yielding 
a revenue of upwards of twenty-five lakhs of rupees submitted to 
British rule. The only post now held by the S^hs south of the 
Sutlej was their position at Sobraon. 

The aerations which led up to the victory of Aliwal furnish ftk 
the first pl^e an instructive example of that dangerous operation-— 
a flank march, carried out in the presence of a superior force. The 
march was well executed and the retirement upon Ludhiana wM 
covered with skill and steadiness. At the time there was mtt(n 
adverse comment on what was regarded by the ignorant as a set bacit 
to the British army at Budowal. But the British general was right 
in not engaging in battle with his small force, in keeping in view his 
main object, the relief of I.udhiana, and in neglecting minor issues 
and avoiding a doubtful action when so much depended on his con- 
centration of the forces for the defence of the British line of communi- 
cations. With more enterprise, the Sikhs might have forced a battle, 
but as usual they showed reluctance to assume a vigorous offen- 
sive. Of the battle of Aliwal there is little to say, except that the 
methodical and skilful conduct of the operations offer a contrast to 
the tactical methods which characterised the other battles of this 
campaign. The result of proper tactical arrangement, including a 
reconnaissance of the country and the enemy, was seen in the defeat 
of the Sikhs with comparatively small loss to the victors. The British 
force numbered some 10,000 men ; there is no record of the numerical 
strength of the Sikhs ; but Ranjur Singh’s army was probably at least 
equal to that of his opponent. The Sikhs fought manfully and with 
desperation, having their backs to the river in a position where 
defeat entailed destruction. Yet the British loss was only 590 as 
compared with 872 at Mudki, where there were 10,000 British and 
some 15,000 Sikhs ; and 2,415 at Ferozeshahr, where there were 
16,000 British and 30,000 Sikhs. But in making comparisons it 
must be remembered that the ground at Aliwal was more favour- 
able to the attackera; the native troops had recovered their 
courage, and behaved well ; and that the Sikhs, although as 
usual they offered a stout resistance, had suffered severely at 
the previous battles, and lost much of the confidence with which 
they began hostilities. 

The victory of Aliwal had an important effect from a political 
point of view. As Sir Harry Smith wrote : — “ All India was 
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at gaze and ready for anjrbhing. Our army— truth must out— most 
anxious, the enemy daringly and exultingly regarding himself in- 
vincible, as the hold and most able and energetic move of Ranjur 
Singh with his whole force in throwing himself between my advance 
from Jagraon via Budowal to Ludhiana most fully demonstrated. 
It is the most scientific move made during the war, whether made by 
accident or design, and had he known how to pn^t by the position 
he had so judiciously occupied, he would have obtained wonderful 
success, fie should have attacked me with the vigour his French 
tutors would have dlisplayed and destooyed me, for his force compar- 
ed to mine was overwhelming; then turned about upon the troops 
at Ludhiana, beaten them, and sacked and burned the city — when 
the gaze I speak of in India would have been one general 
blaze of revolt.” 


Having provided for his sick and wounded and replenished his 
ammunition and stores, leaving Brigadier Wheeler to command the 
troops on the Upper Sutlej, Sir Harry Smith marched on themorn- 
16th Lancers. ^he 3rd February on his way 

3rd and 5th Light Cavalry, back to the Commaiider-in-Chief. fie 
One regiment Irregular Horse. Juid Jijm the force detailed in 

LT'soth "aL^'S^oot. margin, the nmiainder being left with 
47th N. I. Brigadier Wheeler. He reached the 

and Nasiri Bat- right of tile army five days later. 


On the 8th the Governor General arrived in camp from Feroze- 
Junction of Sir Harry Smith pore, where he had been since the battle 
with the main army. of Ferozcsliahr, aiul Oil the 9th all Generals 

of Divisions, Brigadiers, and Heads of Departments were summoned 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s tent to hear the plan of operations. 
The enemy’s works had been repeatedly reconnoitred, during the 
time the Head-Quarters were at Nihalki, by the Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff, and the engineer and artillery officers. The Sikh 
position was found to be covered by formidable entrenchments 
occupied by not less than 30,000 men, the best of the Khalsa troops, 
with 70 pieces of cannon, united by a good bridge to a reserve on the 
other bank, on which they had a considerable camp and some 
artillery, commanding and flanking his field works on the south 
bank. 

The period between the occupation of the position in front of 
Operations before Sobraon. Sobraon and the battle of the 10th Feb- 
ruary was not one of absolute qiuescence,' 

On the 14th January the Sikhs came, aver in force, and the 
Commander-in-Chief ordered out two divisions of infantry and some 
cavalry, when an exchange of artillery fire took place. On the 13th 



there was a good deal of fiiUig at the outposts, and next day some 
Bikh sowars made a rush at the piquets at Sobraon, but were 
driven back by the piquets of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry, and for 
some days there was a good deal of skirmishing. This long period 
of inactivity afiorded great facilities for reconnaissance. 

The Commander-in-Chief resolved to dispose the mortars and 
battering guns on the alluvial plain within range of the enemy's 
piquets at the post of observation in front of Kodiwala and at 
Little Sobraon. This was done and the two posts occupied near 
daybreak on the 10th February 1846, without opposition. The 
battering and field artillery was then put in position on an extended 
aemi-circle, embracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. These 
works were very strong, and were held by some 20,000 men. The 
enemy had gradually brought the greater part of their force into the 
ehtrenchment on the left bank of the Sutlej, and, as at Aliwal, the 

position formed a bridge-head with the 

Tiie Sikh position. flanks resting on the river, and occupy- 

ing a perimeter of some 4,000 yards, the river line being about 2,750 
yards in extent. They placed 65 guns in battery ; here, as in other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the leaders 
nothing. Each inferior commander defended his front according 
to his skill and his means, and the centre and left, where the discip- 
lined battalions were mainly stationed, had batteries and salient 
points as high as the stature of a naan, and ditches which an armed 
soldier coiud only leap with difficulty. A considerable part 
of the line was defended only by slight entrenchments ; at the right 
flank the looseness of the sand rendered it impossible to throw up 
parapets, and here irregular troops were posted and the position was 
warded by a line of two hundred zamburaks, supported to some ex- 
tent by a salient battery and by heavy guns on the opposite 
bank of the river. The Sikhs were depressed by the defeat at 
Aliwal, and by the sight of the dead bodies of those who had fallen 
in that battle floating down the river. Tej Singh commanded in 
the entrenchment while Lai Singh was with the cavalry higher up 
the river. 

The spirits of the British had revived with the victory of Ali- 
. . wal, and the arrival from Delhi of a for- 

Bntish dispositions. midable siege train and ample stores of 

ammunition added to their confidence. The troops were disposed as 
shown in the plan of the battle, Sir John Littler still holding Fe- 
rozepore and watching the ferry over the Sutlej. It had been intended 
to open tiie cannonade at day-break, but a heavy mist hung over 
the ^ain and river, necessitating a delay until the rays of t^e sun 
faad:pe»s(Biifted hinDdi cleared the atmosphere. 
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The two b^ftdes ol ^ BobM# Biok^e dirinott 

: /tood on the British left, ready to assault the extreme right of thd 
Sikh position. The 7th Brigade, in which were the 10th and 53rd 
Foot under Brigadier Stacy, was to head the attack, supported at 
, 200 yards' distance by the 6th Brigade under Brigadier Wilkinson. 
( The 5th Brigade, under Brigadier the Hon’ ble T. Ashburnham, was 
in reserve, and was to mo^'e forward from the entrenched village of 
Kodiwala, leaving, if nece8\\ry, a regiment for its defence. In the 
centre Major-General Gilbert’s division was deployed for support 
or attack, its right resting in the village of Little Sobraon. Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith’s division was formed near the village ol 
Gatta with its right advanced towards the Sutlej. Brigadier Cure- 
ton’s Cavalry threatened the ford at Hariki and Lai Singh’s horse on 
the opposite bank. Brigadier Campbell, taking an mtermediate 
position between Major-General Gilbert’s right and Sir Harry 
Smith’s left, protected both. Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, 
who was in command of the Cavalry Division, was in reserve on the 
left with the remainder of the cavalry, ready to act as circumstances 
might demand. 


The rising sun rapidly dispelled the mist, when a magnihcenti 
Artiiunr picture presented itself. The batteries of 

^ actioo. ^ere seen in position ready to 

open fire, and the plain covered with the British troops with the 
fortified village of Rodawala on the left rear strongly held by infan- 
try. The enemy appeared suddenly to realise their danger; their 
bugles sounded the alarm and their drums beat to arms, and in a 
few minutes they manned their batteries and opened fire on their 
assailants. As soon as the mist cleared the British battery near 
Little Sobraon opened fire, but it was half-past-six before the whole 
of the artillery fire was developed. All the guns, mortars, and 
howitzers, aided by a rocket battery, were, however, unable to 
silence the Sikh guns, which were behind well constructed batteries 
of earth, planks, and fascines, or to dislodge troops covered either by 
redoubts or epaulments or within a treble line of trenches. Tho 
effects of the cannonade were severely felt by the enemy, but it be- 
came necessary to supplement it by musketry and the bayonet. 

At nine o’clock Brigadier Stag’s Brigade, supported on either 
side by Captains Horsford and Fordyce's 
batteri^, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane's 
troop of horse artillery, moved to His 
attack in line. The guns, as the infantry moved forward and hal^ 
only to correct their movements when necessary, took up sucoesanm 
positions at the gallop, until at lepgth they were within three hundrai 
yaz^ of the Sikh heavy batteries. The attack su pport ed Iqp 
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tj^e 6th Brigade under Brigadier Wilkinson, but so hot was the fire of 
the cannon, musketry, and zamburaks, kept up by the Khalsa 
troops, that for some time it appeared impossible that the 
entrenchments could be won. At length the British soldiers drove 
the Sikhs before them within the area of their encampment, the 
10th Foot not firing a shot until it was within the enemy’s 
works. 


The 5th Brigade was now directed to move on in support, and 
Major-General Gilbert’s and Sir Harry Smith’s Divisions to throw 
out their light troops to threaten the works, aided by artillery. When 
these attacks of the centre and right began, the fire of the heavy guns 
had to be first directed to the right, and gradually ceased owing to 
the ammunition running short, the officer commanding the artillery 
having brought into the field not half the amount that had been 
ordered. The two Brigades which had passed the entrenchments 
now held their own with difficulty, and were threatened by the 
weight of the whole force within the Sikh encampment, so the 
demonstrations with skirmishers on the centre and right had to be 
converted into close and serious attacks. Sir Harry Smith’s first 
attack on the entrenchments was repulsed ; the Sikh soldiers fought 
with desperation, and when their entrenchments were taken with 
the bayonet, strove to recover them by the fiercest conflict, sword 
in hand, so that for 25 minutes the fight raged at close quarters. 


On the British left the battle was still uncertain, when Sir 
Cavalry charizc. Joseph Thackwell led two squadrons 

of the 3rd Light Dragoons, and the 
4th and 5th Light Cavalry into the enemy’s camp in single file 
through openings in the entrenchments made by the sappers. The 
Sirmur Battalion on the left of the Second Division was retiring, 
but when they saw the 3rd Dragoons ride to the trenches they ralli^ 
and passed between the horses into the entrenchments. When Sir 
Joseph Thackwell got to about 120 yards from the Sikh right, he 
rode forward and found a place where the cavalry could get into 
the entrenchments in single file, about sixty yards from the Sikh 
right, and as he brought the cavalry up the enemy began to give way 
gradually. Riding into the ditch and up the parapet, the squadrons 
were formed one after the other and led to the charge over broken 
ground to near the ford under a fire of grape from a battery only 150 
yards off. The first squadron was obliged to give way before the 
mass of retreating Sikhs, but rallied, and cut down the defenders 
of the batteries and field works. This diversion by the cavalry 
enabled the first and second divisions to enter the line of entrench- 
ments with little loss. The first squadron sufiered some loss frou) 
the British artillery fire. 
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The Sikhs did not run, but fought to the last with their swords 
Defeat of the Sikhs. pressed by the victors on every side, 

• slowly and with heavy loss they were 

driven back to the river, and precipitated in masses over the bank 
and over the bridge, where many were drowned in the waters of 
the Sutlej which a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered scar- 
cely fordable. In their effc’’ts to reach the other bank through the 
stream they suffered terribi) from the fire of the horse artillery. 
Sir Hugh Gk)ugh wrote in his despatch : — “ Hundreds fell under this 
cannonade ; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting the 
perilous passi.g.'. The awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were 
such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their ge- 
nerous conqueror if tlu' Khalsa. trooi'S had not, in the earlier part 
of the action, sullied their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously 
mangling every wounded soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, 
the fortune of war left at their mercy. ” He especially noticed the 
bravery of the Sirmur and Nasiri battalions of Gurkhas, who, “ of 
small stature but indomitable spirit, vied in ardent courage in the 
charge with the gvenadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the 
short weapon of their mountains, w^.e the terror of the Sikhs 
throughout this great combat. ” 

Sixty-seven guns, over two hundred zamhurahn, numerous 
standards, and vast munitions of war 
ResultBofthe bat.io, into the hands of the victors. The 

Sikhs’ loss was estimated at some 10,000 men. On the British 
side there were 320 killed and 2,063 wounded. This decisive 
battle brought the campaign to a close. The British army 
stood triumphant on the south bank of the Sutlej, from which the 
last of their enemies had been expelled by sheer force of the bayonet. 
The army of the Khalsa, broken in organization and shattered out 
of all semblance of the proud host that had crossed the Sutlej two 
months before, fled towards Lahore. Some 20,000 men were assemb- 
led on the way, and marched to their sacred city of Amritsar. 


The battle of Sobraon showed that the Sikhs had not profited 
Comments. lesson of Aliwal, which should have 

proved to them the danger of contend ing 
with a British army, with their backs tt» the river into which they 
mvut be driven in the event of defeat. It may be considered that the 
British general might have crossed the river elsewhere, and thus 
manoeuvred the Sikhs out of their strongly-entrenched position, but 
this would have entailed a division of force, both to hold the enemy 
while the turning movement took place, and to guard an ex- 
posed line of communications, whilst it might have led to the pro- 
longation of a war that was brought to a conclusion by a bold 



diMMUIi7& ste0](!iB. It wa» no doubt best to attadc tbe enemy where 
h^ irtoody aBjd, sure of the fighting power of his troops, and strong 
m the determination of his own character, the British general felt a 
just confidence of victory. But the tactics of the battlefield appear 
to have been somewhat faulty, the attack being first made in a 
desultory fashion, with two brigades launched against one point 
while the rest of the army remained stationary. The defenders 
were thus able to concentrate their entire strength against the point 
attacked, first on one flank, and then on the other. The principle 
©•f being in superior force at the decisive point was not observed. 
Had a simultaneous attack been made all along the line, and the 
troops for the decisive attack then pushed in at the selected point, 
it is probable that the victory would have been gained with smaller 
loss to the assailants. But almost the whole army was held in re- 
serve just out of reach of the enemy’s guns while the attack on the 
Sikh right was made by a comparatively small force. 

The battle was over at 1 1 o’clock, when the Commander-in-Chief 
caused a portion of the bridge to be burnt and sunk, with 
what object is not apparent, as it iniglit liave been used for the 
passage of the army. The (Jovernor-(jleneral returned to Ferozepore 
the same aftci-noon to superintend the passage of the troops, and 
during the niglit the advanced lirigades of the British army crossed 
the Sutlej. Early on the 12th the bridge )iear Ferozepore was com- 
pleted, and on the Kltli the Commandcr-in-Chief, with the 
whole force excepting t he hea\ y < rain and the division left to collect 
and bring in the wounded to Ferozepore with the captured guns, 
was encamped in the I’unjab at Kasur, sixteen miles from the bank 
of the river opjiosite F erozcjiore and tliirty-two miles from Lahore. 
Tlxe Governor-General joined the Camp on the 14th. 


Next day the Minister Kaja Gulab Singh and other emis- 

Submission of tbo Sikhs. at the British Camp with 

power to agree to such terms as the 
British might dictate. These terms included the surrender of 
the territory lying between the Sutlej and Beas river, and the pay- 
ment of one and a half crores of rupees as indemnity for the expenses 
of the war; the disbandment of the Sikh army, and its reorganiza- 
tion on the system and undt'r the regulations which obtained in the 
time of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh; the surrender of all the guns 
that^hadbeen brought against the British, and other arrangements 
with* regard to boundaries of the Sikh State, and its administration, 
which would be determined at Lahore. The indemnity was sub- 
secjttently settled to the extent of a crore of rupees by the cession 
to the British Government of the State of Kashmir, which was then 
handed over to Gulab Singh as an independent kingdom on payment 
ciltftaspedfiedsnm. - ' 
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On the 18th February the boy Maharaja Dhalip Singh made his 
submission at the British Camp at Laliana, from whence he accom- 
panied the Governor-General to Lahore. The remainder of the 
sikh army under Sirdar Tej Singh and Raja Lai Singh, on retiring 
from Sobraon, encamped at Raibain, about eighteen miles east of 
Lahore, to the number of some 20,000 men. They were gradually 
disbanded and the Sikh am v was limited to 20,000 infantry and 
12,000 cavalry. It was agreed that British troops should remain 
in occupation of Lahore until the end of the year, and a British 
Agent, Major Henry Lawrence, was appointed to exercise control 
Dver the Coimcil of Regency. 




CHAPTER V. 


THE PUn'AB after THE WAR. 

Although the Sikh Army had been defeated and the Sikh na- 
, . , tion subdued, the spirit of the Khalsa 

Settlement of t ic 1 unja ). means broken. The battles 

had taken place only on the bank of the Sutlej, on what was to all 
intents and purposes British territory ; the capital of the Punjab 
had indeed been occupied, but not a British soldier had been seen 
beyond the Bavi, and large bodies of undefeated Sikh troops, 
which had not taken part in the campaign, were quartered in other 
parts of the Punjab — in Peshawar, in Derajat, and in Multan. Bri- 
tish officers, many of whose names afterwards became famous, 
were deputed to various parts of the province for the settlement of 
the country. At Peshawar was Major George Lawrence; John 
Nicholson, Abbott, Edwardes, Reynell Taylor and Lake were among 
others employed on this service. There was some trouble in Kangra 
where the Governor refused to recognise the new regime) but al- 
though the fort was strong, the garrison wisely surrendered when 
British troops arrived. 

In April 1847 the Governor-General was able to write the 
Secret Committee, ‘ ‘Everything is perfectly quiet, and nothing has 
occurred worthy of remark.” A few days earlier he had written, 
“The Sikh authorities composing the Durbar appear to be carry- 
ing on the Government of the country, under the British Resident, 
with a sincere desire to insure a successful result, while from Pesha- 
war Major G. Lawrence wrote on April 19th : ” The arrival of Bri- 
tish functionaries in this remote and hitherto neglected portion of 
the Empire may be considered its salvation. To such a state had 
oppression driven the people that all were ready to rise against their 
rulers, which they most assuredly would have done had they not 
been deterred by the prompt suppression of the Kashmir insurrec- 
tion.” ^Peshawar had been kept in order under the strong rule of 
General Avitabile, but he had left in 1843. The treasury was now 
empty, and the irregular troops were clamorous for pay. The regular 
Silffi army at Peshawar under General Gulab Singh, was 6,000 
strong. Of the other British officers who have been named. Lieute- 
nant John Nicholson was placed in charge of Hazara; General 

1 By 10,000 Sikhs under Sher Siogh, accompaoied by Lawrence M( British Ag«ntt 
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Cortlandt, of the Sikh service, had the strip of territory across the 
Indus, between Peshawar and Dera Ghazi Khan; Lieutenant Ed- 
wardeswas atBannuintheDerajat. One of Major Lawrence’s assist- 
ants, Lieutenant Herbert, was afterwards the defender of Attock. 
The Governor of Hazara was Sirdar Chattar Singh, father of Sher 
Singh, both of whom played a leading part in the Sikh rising of 1848. 

It was only to be expected that there would be constant 

Sikh intriguoB. if Lahore particularly so long as 

the Maharaja Dhalip Singh was a minor, 
and his mother the Maharani a power in the palace. Already in 
February 1 847 , Prema, late a commandant in Maharaja Ghulab 
Singh’s service, came to Lahore and began intriguing with several 
officers and men of Sikh corps with a view to creating a disturb- 
ance. There was a design to kill the Resident and several of the 
members of the Lahore Darbar who were obnoxious to the Maha- 
rani ; but the plot was discovered, and the Maharani was remov- 
ed to Sheikapur. 

Rut although there were intrigues at Lahore, while the Khalsa 
nourished the hope of regaining their lost power, and retained 
their pride of race, the second Sikli war did not arise from any 
of these causes but from a disturbance at Multan originating with 
Diwan Mulraj, the Musalmaii Governor of that place. 

Towards the end of 1847 Mulra j expressed a ivish to resign his 

AiTair«.vi MuKnu. rendering ail account to the 

Durbar for sucli taxes as he had 
collected and leaving the Go v'crnment to realise the balance. Mul- 
mj had accepted a lease of the Province for^tlfree years, and on the 
Resident’s ’ remonstrance agreed to return to Multan and continue 
in office until lOth, March 1848, when he would be relieved. Accord- 
ingly in April, Mr. Vans Agnew, with Lieutenant W. A. Anderson 
of the 'Bombay European Regiment as assistant, was directed to 
proceed to Multan as Political Agent, Sirdar Khan Singh Man 
being appointed to succeed Mulraj. As escort these officers to6k 
with them a Gurkha Regiment, of the Sikh Array, together with 
some guns and cavalry. 

On the 17 th April Mr. Vans Agnew, Lieutenant Anderson, 
and Sirdar Khan Singh Man arrived at the Raj ghat at Multan, 
where they encamped, proceeding next morning to the Idgah, 
where they intended to stay, and where they were visited by 
Diwan Mulraj, who requested Mr. Vans Agnew to inspect the fort, ^ 
troops, and stores, which he agreed to do on the 19th April. In 

Frederics Gurriei Acting lor Major Henry Lawrence who was on leave in Horopel 
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the early morning the two British ofi&cers went to the fort, accom^ 
panied by Sirdar Khan Singh Man, and an escort of two companies 
of the Gurkha Regiment and twenty-five troopers. The Diwan came 
to the Kamar Kota Gate to meet them. When they arrived at the 
outer gate the grenadier stationed there asked the Diwan what 
were his orders as to allowing the British officers to enter the fort. 
The Diwan replied ; “Thv Sahib is master.” The Diwan then 
said that it would be inadvisable to allow the crowd in attendance 
to enter also. Mr. Vans Agnew ac(>ordingly took in with him only 
one company ; and he directed t he officer in command of it to place 
his guards in the positions previously held by the Diwan’s .soldiers. 
On leaving the fort Mr. ^'ans Agnew and Diwan Mulraj proceeded 

side by side on horseback, while 
Outbreak at Ai.-.itau. Lieutenant Aiuhn-smi and Sirdar Khan 

Singh Man followed. On arriving at the drawbridge a soldier 
thrust a spear at Mr. Vans Agnew and slightly wounded him. The 
sepoy then made a rii.sh, and cut at him over the shoulder with his 
sword, upon which the British officer hnociced hitn down with his 
stick, receiving another wound <>» Oie arm, while Lieutenant 
Anderson was attacked by other Musalman sepoys, .sword in hand, 
and wounded in several jtlaces in t!i<> thigli, the slionlder, the back 
of the I'.eck and the face. lyiulraj had in the meantime ridden on 
to the Andvhas, and as they pa.s.sed that |)lace. on the way to the 
Idgah, it was .seen that his p<'o|)le were bringing out some guns, 
from which fire was opened on the wounded officers. 


From the Idgah Mr. \’ans Agnew sent off letters, including 
one to the NawaU»of lhihawal[)ur. and .sent a m(^s,sagc to the Diwan 
telling him that he did not consider him to blame. The Diwan 
said he was coming to pay him a visit, but procrastinated, 
and on the morning of thc2{)fh Api il a gun was fired from the fort, 
the shot striking the mos(]u<i in which the officers were. The Sikh 
escort guns under Colonel Esra Singh engagfal tlnm, and fire was 
continued during the day; after dark tin; Diwan’s troops attacked 
the fdgah on every side, the artillerymen with their commander 
went over to the enemy. Sirdar Khan Singh Man was seized, and the 
two officers, fighting to the last, were barbarously murdered. Their 
property was all pillaged and their heads were cut off and taken 
to the Diwan. The whole e.scort also went over to the Diwan. 


When the news of this outrage reached Lahore, the Resident 
ordered off to Multan from Lahore the only disposable Sikh regi- 
ment, to he met on the road by a field battery from Ramnagar, 
and all the available irregulars under Sirdar Attar Singh, Kali- 
wala, the Commander of the irregular troops, accompanied by Di- 
wan Dina Nath on the part of the Durbar.^He also ordered General 
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Coitlandt to move down from Dera Ismail Khan with a batta- 
lion of Musalmans and another of Purbiahs, a regiment of cavalry 
and a troop of horse artillery. On the 22nd April he wrote to 
the Governor-General that he had ‘ ‘put in motion upon Multan 
from different points 7 battalions of infantry, 2 of regular cavalry 
3 troops and batteries of artillery, and 1,200 irregular horse.’’ He 
at the same time wrote ‘ ‘ The fort of Multan is very strong, and full 
of heavy cannon of large calibre. This cannot be taken possession 
of by direct attack. Except the Multan garrison Mulraj has not 
many troops, and only five or six field guns. He is very unpopular 
both with the army and the people”. Sir F. Currie also desired to 
send’Lahore Column under Major-General Whish ; but in view of the 
advanced season of the year the Commander-in-chief was opposed 
to the despatch of British troops, who must suffer severely from 
the climate. Multan was 220 miles from Lahore, and the same 
distance from Ferozepore. ’J’he strength of the fort rendered it 
certain that a prolonged siege would be necessary. It was alro 
held that the rebellion of Mulnij was; goinstthe Durbar, and sl.ov.ld 
be dealt with by Durbar troops. In the meantime Mulraj was 
strengthening his position at Multan, and while delay meant an 
accession of strengt h, both moral and material to the rebel, it also 
involved loss of })restige to the British and the growth and dissemi- 
nation in the Army of the Khalsa of that spirit of disaffection 
which was only natural in a ])coplc inspired w’ith the ideals of the 
Bikh religion. 



CHAPTER VI. 


HERBERT EDWAk. ES’ ADVANCE TO MULTAN- 


{Ma'p 6.) 

On the 22nd April Lieutenant H. B. Edwardesd who was in 
camp at Dera Fateh Khan, occupied with settlement work in the 
Bannu district, received a letter from Mr. Vans Agiiew written 

Situation in the Derajat. ‘ I/*' « Tliis letter was ad- 

dressed to Oonoral (,k)rtla.ndt, asking for 
assistance. Lieutenant Edwardes at once resolved to march on 
Multan with his foree of 2 guns, 20 zamhtrrnh, 12 companies of 
infantry, iii.d 350 sowars. H(' wrote to Lieutenant Beynell Taylor 
in Bannu to put Subhan Khan’s Musahnan regiment and the four 
remaining guns of the Peshawar tro< p of horse artillery, to which 
his two guns belonged, into boats at Isakhel, and send them down 
the Indus to the Leia ferry, where they could disembark and push 
on to Multan. The Kardiir of Tjcia had received instructions from 
Mulraj to seize the boats, raise 3,000 men, and hold the place, but 
he fled to Multan when Lieutenant Edwardes crossed to Leia on the 
25th April, the instructions referred to not having reached him. 

Leia was an important city, the capital of the Doab between 
the Indus and the Chenab, and its pos- 

jaeutenant Edwardes at 

prestige of Mulraj, and prevented 
hundreds of mercenaries from flocking to his standard. The 
Doab .swarmed with Baluchis and Pathans ripe for mischief. Ed- 
wardes began to entertain men in his army, both for the purpose of 
holding Leia and to prevent them from joining the rebels. His 
position was precarious. Reinforcements could not reach him 
from Bannu until the 7th or 8th May ; the rebel Sikhs in Multan 
were in treacherous correspondence with his troops ; and Mulraj 
might advance with a large force and destroy him while in this 
disadvantageous situation. 

He was encamped south-east of the city, covering it frpm Mul- 
tan, and, expecting the advance of a British force from Lahore, he 
wrote — ‘ ‘ My mind is made up. I shall throw up entrenchmenta 
here and stand. , Great ends will be secured by my success; 

1 Afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
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immense confusion follow a retreat/' He at the same time suggested 
to the Resident that Bahawal Khan, Nawab of Bhawalpur, might 
be called upon to cross the Sutlej at once and co-operate with a 
British force from Lahore and a Brigade from Sind. In the mean- 
time Edwardes raised a force of some 3,000 Pathans and Balu- 
chis, and he had with him a great support in Faujdar Khan, a clever 
Pathan of good family, related to many of Mulraj’s chief officers, 
and acquainted with every mercenary on both tanks of the Indus. 
On the evening of the 29th Edwardes received intelligence that 
Mulraj had sent a force of 4,000 men and eight heavy guns across 
the Chenab to oppose him ; and that this force was expected to 
reach Leia on the 1st May at latest. Four courses were open to 
Edwardes : — 

1. To entrench himself inside or outside the city of Leia. 

2. To move north-east on Mankcra, a fort of great strength, 
50 miles from Leia. 

3. To proceed three marches to Bakkar, o})posite Dera Ismail 
Khan, where there was a small fort, and await the arrival of Gene- 
ral Cortlandt with re-inforcements expected at Dera on May 2nd. 

4. To recross the Indus and await General Cortlandt under the 
fort of Girang. 

The first ])lan was hazardous in view of the weakness and 
doubtful loyalty of his force. The fort of Mankera was held by. a 
Sikh garrison, while the third ])lan involved a dangerous march. 
Edwardes therefore decided to retire to the Indus and await General 
Cortlandt at the other bank, especially as the Killadar of that place 
was a Pathan of his appointment, lie accordingly inarched on the 
30th April to the left bank of the Indus, at Murawala, opposite Dera 
Fateh Khan, having first sent a small party of newly-raised Pathans 
to seize the fort of Mojgarh, 24 miles north-east of Leia, where they • 
were ordered to strengthen themselves by entertaining more 
men, and to lay in provisions. At Murawala he collected boats 
for embarkation, but resolved to await cA cnts for another day on 
the left bank of the Indus. 

On the morning of the 2nd May Muhaj's advanced guard 

suddenly appeared at Kofila. only 
Advance of Mulraj's army. Joubtful 

whether the enemy’s guns had come or not, Edwardes advanced 
the whole of his cavalry to Leia under Sirdar Muhammad Alam 
Khan, Barakzai, and Faujdar Khan, Alizai, to reconnoitre and 
cover the retreat. On their way they heard that Mulraj’s main 
body and guns had reached Machiwala, sixteen, miles south of 
Leia, but they went to Leia, reconnoitred to Kofila, and withdrew 
at midnight. 
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* 

At mid-day Lieutenant Edwardes had struck his camp, and by 
nightfall he crossed the whole of the baggage and cattle to the right 
bank of the Indus, keeping only his infantry and guns on the left 
bank. The men lay down in a crescent formation, fully accoutred, 
with the empty boats dra\ATi up ready for embarkation in rear, 
awaiting the return of the cavahy. At daAvn the cavalry and guns 
crossed in two detachments, and the infantry brought up the rear 
at eight o’clock, about the\ ue that the enemy were marching 
into Leia, twelve miles distant. 


]i!d\vardes rot rea i h. 


This withdrawal of Edwardes before the advance of a superior 
force is a model which affords a moat 
valuable example for all time. 

Writing with regard to it to the llesident at Lahore on the 8th 
May, he said : — 


You seem to have estimated most truly what would be the conduct 
of the Fiitteli Pultun ; and most arduous and anxious was the task I had 
after the discovery of their corn^spondence with the rebels to manoeuvre 
a retreat without showing distrust, and preserve discipline without bringing 
on resistance. A word, at any moment, vould, 1 felt, involve us in a camp 
row. The Poorbeahs stuck to me like trumps ; and, being more aware than 
J could be of how far things had gone among the Sikhs, iliey were so evidently 
on their guard, and showed such open expectation of a mutiny that I had 
tlie greatest difficulty in repressing their zeal, and preventing them from 
hurrying on the very catastrophe they dreaded. So ticklish was it at the 
last moment on the loft bank of the Indus that the Poorbeahs refused to 
cross the river without me, and I could not trust tlie Sikhs to go over either 
first or last, leasi in one case they should keep the boats on the right bank, and 
in the other go over to the enemy on the left ; so that I was at last obliged 
to march every company into a boat of its own, at one sound of, the bugle 
and cross them all in a body, along with me.’* 


Tlic next move in the game was the capture by Edwardes of 
.... . the fort of Mangrota, between Dera 

' Fateh Kha,. and Bern Ghari Khan, 

important owijig to its position on General Cortlandt’s line of 
jidvaiice from the latter place. Edwardes now resolved to send 
General Cortlaiidt to Dera Ghazi Khan with the main force and 
to cross the Indus himself with six companies of Musalman regular 
infantry, two guns, 14 zamburaks, and his new levies of 1,000 
Pathans, to collect revenue. General Cortlandt, who had 
joined him a week before, accordingly marched on the 12th May 
with 6 guns, 6 zamburaks one Sikh and one Musalman regiment, 
and about 200 troopers. 


Lieutenant Edwardes had intended to move simultaneously, 
but he heard that Mulraj’s force of 4,000 men and 10 guns, which 
had retreated from Leia on the 17th May, had halted on 



f^adiing the Chenab. They had retired on the information 
that Bahawal Khan of Babawalpur was threatening an advance on 
Mnltan, but, finding that there was no fresh movement, they 
halted as stated. Edwardes now decided that, as no British force 
would move against Multan until the cold weather, the only thii^ 
to be done was to order Bnhawal Khan to cross the Sutlej with his 
army, and encamp somewhere in the vicinity of Multan. 

On the evening of the 15th May Lieutenant Edwardes’ piquet 
at Leia heard that the rebels, 500 sowars, 
Action at Leia. 2 guns, and some zamhuraks had reached 

Oultan-ki'Kot, 20 miles from Leia. They had orders to retire 
before a superior force, but, afraid of their being pressed, Ed- 
wardes reinforced them during the night with ^0 men. The 
piquet had already fallen back across a nala, a mile on the western 
or Indus side of Leia ; and, hearing of their retreat, the enemy hur- 
ried on to Leia with 300 or 400 horse and some zamhuraks. At 
Leia they heard that the piquet had retired and, being weak, would 
fall an easy prey. They therefore pushed on to the nala, and were 
surprised to find a force nearly equal to their own. The rebels 
opened fire with their zamhuraks, but the piquet boldly plunged 
into the nala, forded it, and attacked the enemy, whom they de- 
feated after a short struggle, and drove some miles beyond Leia, 
killing 12 men and taking some prisoners and all the zamhuraks 
with a loss to themselves of only two wounded. 

On the evening of the 16th May information reached Edwardes 
Movement o£ the Bahawni- that 6,000 to 7,000 horse and foot, with 
pur Army. 15 gxms, were marching on Leia, and 

he consequently withdrew all his men to the other bank of the In- 
dus. Edwardes now assumed the responsibility of directing 
Bahawal Khan to cross the Sutlej and tlireaten Multan, as the only 
means of saving Dera Ghazi Khan .-^rd relieving the pressure on his 
own and Cortlandt’s forces, which combined were not more than 
half the strength of the enemy, w'ho could cross the Indus at any 
point. As Edwardes wrote to the Resident at Lahore — “If Baha- 
wal Khan threatens Multan, he will confine Mulraj therein, pre- 
vent his undertaking expeditions to the provinces and collecting 
their revenue, and cut him off from getting more recruits. If 
General Cortlandt and I are driven into Aka^garh,* it will release 
the provinces from our control, stop the revenue, and send every 
recruit to Mulraj.’’ 

On the 18th May, General Cortlandt, who was encamped on 
Junction of Edwardes and the right bank of the ludus opposite 
Cortlandt. Dera Din Pana, reported that the ene- 

my had crossed at Peronwala ferry, below his position. ^This 

^ The fort of Dera Ismail Khan. 
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report proved unfounded ; but the enemy had concentrated at 
that point, the move on Leia having evidently only been a feint. 
Edwardes therefore resolved to put his guns and infantry into 
boats, and join Cortlandt, his cavalry mard ing on the right bank 
of the river. Accordingly on the evening of the 18th he despatched 
the whole of his cavalry, magazine, spare store-carts, heavy bag- 
gage, and as many infantry % he bad no boats for, by land, and as 
soon as the moon rose embarketi his four guns and the majority of 
his infantry in 27 boats, and floated down the branch of the Indus 
which passes under Dera Fateh Khan. The river was high and 
rising daily, rendering navigation dangerous, and the Mullahs refus- 
ed to proceed any farther when they reached the main stream, so 
they anchored until daylight, when they pushed off again. By 9 
A. M., on the 19th they were abreast of General Cortlandt’s camp 
at Jang, but were unable to approach owing to an island lying bet- 
ween and the shallowue.ss of tlu' inland stream. Edwardes there- 
fore went on 14 miles farther south to Peronwala ferry, where 
the enemy had been threatening to cross for three days past. The 
cavalry reached General Cortlandt's ^’amp, a distance of 50 miles, 
by noon, and many of them wont on in the evening to PeronwaLi 
ghat, having accomplished 64 miles in the 24 hours, a considerable 
feat at that .season. 


The defeat of their advanced guard at Leia and the rapid 
removal of Edwardes’ force and its appearance at Peronwala had a 
considerable moral effect on the enemy in the field and the people 
of the surrounding country. This was especially important at a 
time when at least one of the regiments with the British officer was 
contemplating treachery. And at Dora Ghazi Khan a victory 
gained over the rebels by loyal adherents still further contributed 
to the enemy’s dismay. 


On the morning of 22nd May General Cortlandt marched for 
„ .. T j Dera Ghazi Khan, which he was to 

reach m three stages ; and on the 24th 
Edwardes moved to Aliana, 32 miles north of Dera Ghazi 


Khan. The enemy had marched also, and Edwardes found that 
they had moved to Koreshi, on the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Dera Ghazi Khan, with the object of seizing a fleet of boats 
collected there by Longa Mai, the rebel leader who had been 
defeated at Dera Ghazi Kh.an. They were, however, forestalled by a 
party sent by Edwardes for the same purpose. On the evening of 
the 26th Edwardes and Van Cortlandt joined forces at Dera 


Ghazi Khan, the latter having embarked at daybreak in 33 boats at 
Aliana. In the canal Kasturi Wahu, which ran inland under the 


city,Jhe found moored the 39 boats previously referred to, collected 
by Longa Mai for the passage of Mulraj's troops. He thus had 
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sufficient boats to throw 6,000 men across the Indus at once, while 
the enemy had none. Edwardes was now free from anxiety. The 
only enemy left on his side of the Indus was Mokam Chand, Kardar 
of Harrand, 60 miles off, who held a strong fort with 200 men. The 
Pa than garrison, however, joined Edwardes, leaving only 100 Sikhs 
in Harrand fort. Mulraj’s troops were encamped at Koreshi. 

Edwardes and Van Cortlandt had now' some 6,000 men and 10 
guns in the field, and were ready for an advance ; but first, in order 
to cause the withdrawal of Mulraj’s troops from the Indus, he 
wished the Bahawalpur Army, known also as the Daoudputras, 
. , , , , , to cross the Sutlej and advance against 

f^Advunce .-f iho BaLawnipu. threaten Multan. With this object 

in view he entered into correspondence 
with Nawab Bahawal Khan, and at the same time wTote to the 
Resident at Lahore for permission to cross the Indus, to the right 
bank of which river he liad l^ecn ordered to confine his operations. 
Bahawal Khan had a fine force of some 12,000 fighting Pathans. 
These crossed the Sutlej on the SOrh and 31st May and a portion 
advanced northwards to ,Ial:ilj)ur I’eronwala, 80 miles from Mul- 
tan ; but he split tip his forces, and w'ould not move forward on 
Shujabad, a measure whicli would have involved the retreat of the 
enemy at Koreshi. 

Edw'ardes, meanwdiile, was given full discretion to act accord- 
ing to circumstances, the Ib'sident merely indicating as his main 
objects the desirability of limiting Mulraj and the rebellion to as 
confined an area as possible, and ultimately his confinement to the 
fort of Multan until proper siege could be laid to that place. At 
the vsame time Lieutenant Lake of the Engineers was deputed from 
Lahore to accompany the Baiiawalpur Army, w'ith instructions to 
co-operate wdth Jjieutenant Edw'ardes for the attainment of these 
objects. On the lOth ,hine Edwardes made his preparations for 
crossing the Indus, and the same day he heard that Mulraj had 

|.:d>vardcs crossc-s the Indus. Ordered the rctieat of the Koreshi force. 

He accordingly called m van Cortlandt, 
leaving a garrison at Dera Cazi Khan, and a force to hold the Harrand 
garrison, and made the passage before nightfall with 2,500 
Pathans, and 10 guns. These he encamped at Sera Diw'anwala, 
opposite Dora (ihazi Khan, and sent his fleet back the 18 miles 
across the river for Van Oi^rtlandt’s force to follow', at the same time 
sending a message to Muzuuddin Khan, a lieutenant of Baha- 
w'al Khan, who was in the .Sitpur district with 2 000 men, to 
reinforce Fateh Muhammad Khan Ghc ri, who was with the advan- 
ced portion of the Bahaw'alpur Army at Jalalpur Peronwala. 
Edw'ardes found that the Koreshi force had returned to Khangarh, 
on the right bank of the Chenab, some 20 miles distant, and 10 
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miles from Shujabad on the opposite side of the river, where Mulraj 
had ordered a concentration of his forces ; but they soon after- 
wards retired to the latter place. 

It was not until the afternoon of the 14th that Edwardes’ and 


, , Cortlandt’s forces completed the pas- 

Advance to the CI.enab. 

to make several voyages across the 18 miles of water. On the 
morning of the 15th, Edwardes marched w’ith 3,000 Pathan horse 
and footand202aw;5MraA's to Khangarh, an extensive fort, where he 
fotmd that some of Mulraj ’s troops remained west of the (.'heuab. 
These had all been sent against Fateh Muhamniad Khan, who was 
advancing on Shujabad with his division of the Bahawalpur Army, 
the intention being to defeat the latter before Edwardes could 
come to their assistance. Edwardes at once wrote to Mnzuuddin 


Khan to cross the Chenab, and join Fateh Muhammad Klian, whom 
he at the same time enjoined not to light a battle, but to entrench 
himself and stand on the defensive until ho (Edwardes) joined him. 
On the morning cf the Kith, news was received that t he Bahawalpur 
forces had eiTected a junction, and thrown up entrenchments at tlicir 
encampment at Uiiwaiiii, 24 miles from riiujubnd ; and as they were 
9,000 strong with 11 guns there was litlle Iciir but that they 
w'ould be able to hold tlieir own against about the same number 
of Mulraj 's troops, who were still cnc.'Miipcd four miles south of 
Shujabad. 


General Coitlandt joined Edwardes at Khangarh with his 
guns and 1,500 regular Sikh trooj)s on the Kith June. As soon as 
the moon rose, the march v.as resumed to Gagianwala Ferry, on the 
right bank of the Chenal), some 18 miles south of Khangarh. 


On the evening of the 17th Edwardes received information 
that the enemy had advanced from Shu- 
Movimenis of tin- ojHiuy. jabad, and appeared to be making for 

the Kineri ferry, where he had intended to cioss the Chonab. It 
thus became necessary for the Daoudputras to advance to that 
point to cover the crossing, moving by night. At Kineri they 
were joined by 3.000 Pathan levies on foot, the horses having 
to be left for want of boats, of which there were 47, sent up the 
river by Muzuuddin Khan after he had crossed. 


At 7 A. M. on the morning of the 18th Edwardes crossed him- 
,, , ,, , self, and heard heavy firing to the 

north-east of Kmeri' before he landed. 


Disembarking he set out for the sound of the guns, with three or 
four horsemen and some guides of Lieutenant Lumsden’s corps. 
He found the Daoudputras drawn up in line on a jungly plain, 
with liis Pathans on the left, and he rode down the line, and spoke 



a lew, words to the Bahawalpur Nawab's office tirging them not 
to make a rash attack, untd more men andjmns should come 
across from General Cortlandt’s camp, ifiey promised to 
follow his advice, and not to advance until he gave the word. He 
then joined his division on the left. 

The fire on both sides scarcely slackened until 3 p. M., by 
which hour the enemj had approached so close as to be able to 
reconnoitre the"'position, and for want of cavalry it was not possible 
to drive back their numerous reconnoitring parties of horse. 

They discovered the weak (left) flank, and turned their whole 
. fire on it. It was diflicult to restrain the 

atte o inen. impatience of these untrained Pathan 

levies, and on that flank thert; were no guns to oppor e the fire of the 
enemy ; but Edwardes felt sure that General Cortlandt would not 
fail him, but would send the guns for which he had written, by 
3 o’clock. 

At half past three the enemy had pushed up to within a few 
hundred yards, when the guns and two regular regiments came up. 
A charge was carried out, followed by a hand to hand fight, while 
the opposing guns poured grape into each other at short range. 
At a little before 4, Commandant Subhan Khan made a brave sally 
at head of his regiment upon a single gun of the enemy, which he 
carried at the point of the bayonet. Confusion fell among their artil- 
lery, while Edwardes’ guns advanced and poured grape into them, 

and although the Multan troops bravely 

Defeat of tho rebels. labourer! to save the two guns that were 

in action, they were taken. They had advanced with six in the 
afternoon, leaving four in rear,, which they managed to carry ofi. 

The phase of the campaign which ended in the victory at 
Kineri is most instructive, both as regards preliminary operations 
and the manner in which the rivers were utilised and crossed, and 
in the final engagement, where Edwardes kept the Bahawalpur 
and his own forces on the defensive until they were sufl&ciently 
strong to assume the offensive wdth every chance of success. Nor 
is the least of its lessons to be found in the skilful training of raw 
levies into comparatively disciplined troops in so short a space of 
time. 

In Edwardes’ force the losses at the battle of Kineri amounted 
to 58 killed and 89 wounded. The 
Casuo tie*. Bahawalpur Army had about 100 

casualties. 


The enemy left 600 or 600 dead on the field. The routed 
rebels fled without halting to Multan, 46 miles distant, where they 
mustered some S,000 out of 7,000 who had been in the fighti 
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Muny no doubt went off to their homes. Had EdwS^idea’ 
cavalry been present, doubtless few of the rebels would have escape 
ed. 

Of the results of the action the British Kesident at Lahore wrote, 
after commending Lieutenant Edwardes* 
Resuite of the action. energy, skill, and courage to the highest 

praise of the Government of India': — 

‘ ‘ The defeat of the enemy seems to have been complete. ; he showed 
more enterprise than I gave him credit for in marching from his position 
to prevent the junction of Lieutenant Edwardes’ force with that of Bahawal 
Khan, and in attacking the latter while moving to cover the passage of 
Lieutenant Edwardes over the Chenab. The best disciplined native army 
is never attacked to so great advantage as on the line of march. The attack 
seems to have been well designed and well executed. The mode in which 
it was received, the long period for which it was sustained, till re-inforcements 
arrived late in the day, and subsequent advance with its results are not 
unworthy of the glorious anniversary on which the fight took place and 
the victory was won. 

The neck of the Multan rebellion may be considered now broken, and 
having tried the result of an action on the plain and been signally beaten, 
the Dewan Mulraj will not, I think, be able to hold his fort for any length of 
time with his undisciplined and mutinous troops. If he is able to keep 
the garrison faithful to him till October, so much the better. 

In the meantinle the fort at Multan is all that remains to the Dewan ; 
the whole of the territories are in our occupation or that of our ally, 
Bahawal Khan. My combinations have been everywhere successful. 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din, with his Muhammadan levies and two guns, is at 
Malsi, about thirty miles south-east from Multan, having made arrangements 
for the administration of the districts between Pank Pattan and that place. 
The rest of that Doab, to the south and south-west, has been taken up 
by the officers of Bahawal Khan. The force of Raja Sher Singh and hifei 
Sirdars is now at Tulamba ; its fidelity may now be depended on, and it will 
be advanced to Sirdarpur about twenty miles from Multan. This force has 
been a cause of much anxiety to me. It has required constant judicious 
handling. The Sirdars are true I believe ; the soldiers are all false I know. 
The Sikh army in Peshawar, Bannu, and Hazara were watching this force 
to take their cue from its conduct. Mulraj was anxious for its approach 
to Multan, My plan was to keep the attention of the Sikh Army fixed on it, 
and to keep it from any position in which its mettle or material could be 
tried, or in which Mulraj *s influence on it could bo brought into action till 
the rebels' game was lost. '* 

In the Sind Sagar Doab, between the Chenab and the Indus, the force 
under Sirdar Jhanda Singh, purged of its Charanjit traitors, and no longues 

^Edwardes was promoted to the rank was greatly due to*"Pau}dar Khan‘*aiil 
of Major and made C. B. for his services. Cortlandt, who possessed an intimate 
He had the advantage of writing his knowledge ' of the enomy and thsir 
own despatches. No doubt his success capacity. 
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ip,lowa)dr Mai Ihitl hu mtii him X;500 iSaasirn^m, h at 
the,wh^,of .t;j^<l of the Soab. hs^ been occupied bx B^awal 
offiiciw. The trane-Indos provinces were all ta^en possession of by lieut^ 
nant^w^des ajod Qen^al Q^r^ndt, before those officem crqs8fed thatx|va;^ 
and a^ngementafor their adminu • . • • . ^eGov^or 

Gmeral mil not fail to observe that^ in the operation which have been 
uhde^ken for the suppression of this rebellion, the Durbar has taken ho 
part, and that neither the Sirdars, the Durbar officials, nor the army — ^with. 
the exception of Qeneral Cortlandt and his own battalions— have given any 
aid* What has been done has been effected by newly-raised Muhammadan 
levies under Lieutenant Edwardes, or in the other parts of the, country 
% parties acting under my immediate orders, and by ally Bahawal 
l^an, not only without the assistance of ^ but in spite of, the machinations 
of Durbar officials, the Sikh army, and the Sikh population, all of whom were 
firom the first and have continued to the last thoroughly disaffected. 

If therefore this rebellion is brought to a clpse, now or hereafter, and the 
delinquents to punishment, and the fort of Multan is got into our po^ession, 
the British Government will still have to call the Sikh Government to account 
for the murder of its officers, under circumstances of unpara^eled treachery 
and atrocity, for which no redress has been made by them, or even, it may 
be said, attempted. * * 


The rear and baggage of Edwardes' force completed the passage 

Advance to Shujabad. the Chenab on the 2l8t June, and next 

day the march was continued to Shuja- 
bad. The two armies united , formed fa force of • 18,000 men 
and 30 guns. Edwardes suggested that the siege of Multan should 
be at once undertaken, asking for a few heavy guns, a mortar 
battery, some sappers and miners and the services of Major Napier* 
of the Engineers to plan the operations. 

His opinion was supported by the Ee^ent^tt Eahpre, stress 
being laid on the importance of undertaking siego operations before 
the enemy had time to strengthen the fort. Government agreed 
with the Commander-in-Chief that, as British .gunners «nd a British 
force would be necessary, the time of year was not suitable for these 
operations, but a force under General Wiish was eventually d^ 
patched in consideration of the evil political efEect of tielay. 

In the meantime Edwardes adivamped wit^h the. intentiom of 
M«oh oaMuit*a. ’ ’ J?ing li^he8t to ^kh Mi^tftn. 0 ^ 

to conune. the enemy, enta««ly . to that 

£ ’ Difficulties of supply detained himat Shujaba^ uatil. the 
Tune, when he marched tp Sikam(^iali>a|^ of 

j’s troops were to some .^tent raised hj. at 

Multan of Bhai'Mahara] Singh, a chela who had n^sed a followipg 
a^d jm- iipinecti^ and had crossed Eavi to. a • ligtlijia. 


^ Attwrwivdi Lord of , 
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60 Biiiefi of Ltdioie,' wliOie |faid 6Q0 'or €00 ^hei^ntB sfippoi* 
<B(i to havo been ^ven into the Ohenab and destroyed oh the le^' 
June. His re-appearance was consequently regardedaS miraculous 
by a people prone to superstition. Mulraj now ordered his troops 
out to Surajldmnd^ six miles from Multan, where a noM 
forty feet wide and impassable without boats or bridge, crossed the 
road. Here there was a bridge, which was seized by the rebels. 
On 1st July Edwardes advanc^ from Surajkhund, where he 
was joined by the division of Shaikh Imam-ud-din, -and reached 
Tibi, six miles distant and four miles south-west of Multan. The 
whole of the infantry and artillery under command of General Cort- 
landt moved in order of battle, Lieutenants Edwardes and Lake 
bringing up the rear with all the cavalry. They reached Tibi at 11 
A. M., when intelligence was received that Mulraj had recalled his 
troops from the Surajkhund bridge, from whence he had intended to 
attack the British camp at that place, and marching them parallel 
on the other side of the nala, concealed by the banks, crossed the 
water by a masonry ’bridge in front of the city of Multan and emerged 
on the plain three miles in front. 

Edwardes’ force beat to arms, having already arrived in camp 
A Tiw ttumed out ; formed line and ad- 

vancedto meet the rebels in the fol- 
lowing order : — the Daoudputras force on the right, commanded by 
Lieutenant Lake ; Sultan Khan’s Musalman Regiment, the Suraj 
Mukhi regiment, and General Cortlandt’s ten guns, in the centre, 
under the General ; Edwardes’ Pathan levies on <ihe left centre, 
flanked by his Pathan cavalry ; and on the left of all Shaikh Imam- 
ud-din ’s troops, whose fidelity was doubtful. 

Lieutenant Lake, seeing some high mounds, the mins of an old 
canal, in front of him, burned on and took possession of them; 
planted his guns securely behind this natural entrenchment ; and 
from this commanding position began the action by a heavy fire 
on the enemy’s left, which was as heavily returned. The Daoud- 
putras had been engaged about a quarter of an hour when the 
centre and left overtook them and ^ew off the enemy's fire. The 
battle then became general ; Cortlandt’s artillery in the centre, the 
Daoudputras on the right, and Shaikh Imam-ud-din’ s two guns 
being all brought to bear on the ^emy, who selected his ground ah 
the village of Saddusain, planting almost the whole line under 
jungle covdr, with the artillery concealed in mud villages and date 
palm groves. A severe artillery str^gie ensued, during which the 
infant^ on both sides lay down in line behind ditchesi 

The eh^my had 10 or 12 guns and could therefore do liiije 

agaiilst the 22 of their opponent, although the Sikh gunners stood 

■ 
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fiiaiiifally to thdbr' pieces, llie rebels fought with de^erato 
ooutage, the action resolving itself into a series of straggles in which 
th^ were drivm back from village to village and grove to grove; 
their total rout was much delayed by the nalas and ditches with 
which the ground was intersected, the bridges and fords of which 
Were known to them but not to their opponents. Thus Shaikh 
Imam-ud-din’s guns were out of action early in the day, and the 
Daoudputras were long unable to extricate theirs from the bank 
of the canal which they first occupied ; the artillery on both sides 
was thus equalised during the greater part of the day. The result 
of the action was, however, no longer in doubt ; for the native 
army that retires is lost. 


At length Diwan Mulraj, who commanded in person and who 
™. . . f « 1 1 had had a fall from his elephant, mounted 

a horse and fled precipitately from the 
field, carrying with him all the guns but two, which were served des- 
perately to cover the movement. The Suraj Mukhi regiment of 
infantry, led by Mr. Quin, Edwardes’ writer, " a young man but 
old soldier whose conspicuous bravery deserves special notice, 
finally decided the day by a brilliant charge in which they captured 
these two guns. A rush of the whole infantry and cavalry followed, 
and the broken enemy fled in irrecoverable disorder. Edwardes 
halted his troops under the very walls of Multan, but returned to 
Camp as the increasing darkness did not permit him to ascertain 
whether they were under the fire of the fort or not. 


The rebels numbered 11,000 or 12,000, the majority old 
Conduct of the troops. soldiem, and two thirds Sikh and Hindu 

fanatics. They fought with desperation, 
and Edwardes attributed the victory entirely to each division of 


the line being led by European officers. Lieutenant Lake took up 
successive positions with skill and judgment, while his personal 
intrepidity under fire afforded a fine example to his men. General 
Cortlandt handled his regular regiments and artillery like a good 
soldier and brave man. Several Pathan Chiefs made dashing 
charges against Mulraj ’s cavalry ; among others Ghulam Sarwar 
Khan Khagwani, who killed several Sikhs and was shot through 
the arm in the midst of the enemy’s line. Faujdar Khan Alizai 


acted as Edwardes’ Adjutant-General throughout the operations, 
and in spite of a severe sword wound received at Kineri, took 
command of the cavalry in this battle and directed their move- 


Casualties. 

several Pathans of note. 


ments. The total loss amounted to 
281 killed and wounded ; including 
Fateh Khan of Khisur, Hasan Khan 


Musazai, Bahim Khan Khudakka, all brave men. Captain 
McPherson of the Nawab of Bahawalpur's service fell at the head 
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of his regiment. The enemj suffered sev^ Ios8» increased by « 
cruel and treacherous act on the part of the Diwan Mulraj. 
Between the field and the city ran the same large nala that passed by 
Suraj Ehund and there was only one bridge across it near Sadiuain. 
When Mulraj had passed the bridge with his artillery he planted 
two guns on it to prevent his soldiers from retreating. The 
majority forced the barrier with some loss, but many were drowned 
in trying to swim the nala. Hundreds deserted to their homes, 
and of the 400 Gurkhas who had deserted Vans Agnew only 150 
answered their names again at Multan. 

Mulraj, although defeated, retained unbroken courage.^ 
Having mustered his soldiers next mom- 
Effect of the action. invited them to go out with him 

again to fight, but when the kettledrums of Edwardes’ reconnoit- 
ring cavalry were heard approaching the city, they left their ranks 
in confusion. The men were, in fact, greatly demoralised ; num- 
bers of Sikhs even threw their arms into the nala and divested 
themselves of every appearance of soldiers. 

Now was the time when the contest" should, if possible, have 
been pushed to a final issue, before Mulraj had time to strengthen 
the fortifications of the city, and before his troops could gathe;r 
fresh courage and an accession of numbers after their defeats. 
The principal obstacle to a siege consisted in the inundations ; 
but Lieutenant Lake wrote : — 


“ I see no reason why siege operations should be impeded, as from all 
I can learn inundations are confined to the north side of the fort and the 
west side of the city. On the east and south the ground is comparatively 
high, and is in no way affected by the water in the surrounding canals and 
drains. Of four gates which the fort contains, the Khidri is the only one 
which will be inaccessible from water. In front of three other gates and on 
the city side is some very high ground which is not only above the reach 
of inundation but on a level with the fort itself. There is no reason why the 
attack should not be made from this quarter.” 

^ t Edwardes had no siege guns at his disposal. 

On Edwardes’ application, the Resident on 10th July directed 
Major-General Whish, C.B., who was 
Meagnres for the siege. Ferozepore, to “ tako immediate 

measures for the despatch of a siege train with its establishment 

^ On July 13th Edwardes wrote with another day he fortifies the fort. To-day he 
regard to Mulraj. — “ Mulraj is at his tells all his soldiers to leave him because 
wits* end ; sometimes he talks of a night he has no money to pay them and to* 
attack, and sits up all night in a Hindu morrow keeps up their spirits by assur* 
temple near the bridge cased in chain ing them that when iron shot fail he will 
armour from head to foot, but nothing fire silver on the besiegers/ ’ 
comes of it. One day he fortifies the city, ' 



«ad « OBiBfttttiil jeicoEl; «nd losSe lor the redfibtidfa of the kitt of 
Biidtaii/* 

He Impressed on him the necesdty for ho delay in the despatch 
of tills expeditioh, suggesting the emplojmeht of the second class 
eie^e train from Ferozepore, together with a complement of 
Bmish and native troops of all arms. The Crovefnor-General, on 
the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, did not, however, concur 
in the advisability of sending a force at that season of the year. 
Eventually, howevear, in view of the bad political effect of a policy 
of vacillation and the abstention from operations on the part of 
the British Government, it was dedded that General Whish should 
take a force against Multan. The news of a British force being 
about to take the field had already been spread abroad, and had 
had a saluta^ effect both on the enemy in arms and on the 
dkafiected Sikhs. 


To countermand the movement would be fraught with evil 
consequences. As Edwardes wrote to the Resident-—" Had you 
hesitated to take the field now my position would have been 
converted in a month to one of the greatest peril ; the advantages 
I have gained would have slipped through my fingers one by one 
and about a fortnight or three weelra hence I should be constrained 
in self-defence to keep up our prestige by taking the city.” 


On the 22nd July the Resident at Lahore issued a Proclama- 
tion^ regarding affairs at Multan. 

It has been already related [that three columns had been des- 
patched by the Durbar to co-operate against the Multan rebels. 
These, under Jawahir Mai, Sher Singh, and Imam-ud-din, were now 
approaching Multan, and caused Edwardes some alarm owii^ to 
the disaffection existing in the Khalsa Army. On 6th July Sher 
Singh reached Gogran, five miles from Multan, but Edwardes 
wisely arranged that the Sikhs should encamp in his rear at Suraj 
Khund, where he could prevent their co-operating with the rebels 
in the cily. Sher Singh’s force consisted of a regular regiment of 
infantry, a troop of horse artillery, four guns of another troop, and 
some 2,600 jagirdari horse. So far their leaders appeared to be 
loyal, but the troops only awaited a favourable opportunity to break 
out. 


On the 2fHh July, Mulraj made a sortie, hoping that Sher 

Situation at Multan. Jingh’s Si^ would join hm, but the 
besiegers showed a bold front, the Sildis 
crossing from Suraj Ehund and threatening the city on the south- 
east, so he withdrew. On the 26th he reviewed witii a 


* AppeodBz V. 



like result. He had &8aed a prodamation In Multim the 
army were his friends, and that the Elhalsa soldiery irere to ha^ 
hree access to the city and bazaars. 

The dday in dei^tching a British force, and the continued 
defiance of the Diwan was having an unfavourable effect on t^e 
iniftljM. army and country generally, and there were outbreaks at 
Harrand and at Bannu, while plots and intrigues were rife 
throughout the country from Lahore to Peshawar. These finally 
culminated in an Uprising which resulted in the Second Sikh Wa* 
the annexation of tte Punjab. In the meantime, however. 
General Whish was on his way to Multan at the head of a British 
force. 





CHAPTER VII.. 


THB FIRST SIEQB OP MULTAN- 

General Whish’s force,* which is detailed in the margin, leftin 

Adranee of General Whish. .Columns on the 24th and 26th July, 

. ^ ^ , moving on Multan down the rivers Ravi 

and Sutlej, the British troops by boal^ 
wiw gmiwni. while the native regiments marched by 

2 Brigades Infantry. night, to avoid the heat, along the bwks 
of the rivers. The 32nd Foot, however, did not embark at Ferozepore 
until the 11th August and joined the cainp at Multan on the 25th. 
The right column with General Whish arrived at Sirdarpur 
on the 12th August, the 10th Foot leaving their boats and 
joining on the same date. Here a depot with 15 days’ supplies, 
to be replenished as required, was established, a steamer, tie 
" Conqueror”, being employed on the line.s of communication. 
The left colunm reached Karampur on the 13th August, and joined • 
the right column near Ja'mpur on the 19th. The artillery and ■ 
siege train boats were delayed by high winds and did not arrive 
until later. From Sirdarpur General Whish sent 100 bildars with 
tools, under the protection of a body of irregular troops and two 
guns, to stop the head of the canal that supplied waters of 
mundation at Multan. 

On the morning of 18th August the right column encamped 
2J miles east of Multan, and were joined next day by the left 
colunm. They thus effected a junction with Edwardes, who hod 
on the 16th exchanged camping-grounds with Sher Singh in order 
to facilitate this operation. On the 17th the enemy came out to 
attack General Irish’s advanced guard, engaging the cavalry 
and piquets with a large body of horse arid foot soon after 2 r. M,. 
The piquets were reinforced bv the flank companies of regiments, 
and the enemy retired with a Joss of forty killed, many wounded, 
and some prisoners. On the British side six men were wounded. 

On the 1st September a a rdes’ force was moved from Sura)- 
, „ . Ehund to Musam Khan’s well, threa* 

B«ooiui«ia-Mioe of MnitMi. ndJes nearer Multan, to the nortlu 

Ihiring this movement General Whish and the engineer officera 

^ For detoil of loroe, eee Appendix IV. ^ This work was completed after n m oh 
« labour on 7th Septemher. 
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ioadeaclose zeconBaissanceof tbe northern face of the fort. They 
passed half an hour unmolested near and about the Idgah (where 
Vans Agnew and Anderson were killed) and were retiring from 
it when the enemy oj^ened a harmless fire with one or two 
guns. The enemy were in strong force to resist Edwardes' advance, 
but he gradtially overcame opposition and established his camp 
with the centre resting upon the gardens of Kach Byragi and 
Khudazar, his left on the great Multan nala, and his extreme right 
half a mile to the right of the Yog Mai, a temple which his troops took 
possession of, but abandoned as untenable. In this operation 
Lieutenants Lake and Pollock distinguished themselves, as well 
as a party of tbe Daoudputras, two companies of the Surajmakhi 
raiment and Lieutenant Lumsden’s* troop of the Guide Corps. 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din’s division killed thirty or forty of the enemy, 
while Baja Sher Singh brought his guns into play and enfiladed the 
enemy for two or three hours. The construction of a rocket battery 
was begun the same evening in front of Edwardes’ camp. 

On the 4th September General Whish issued a proclamation 
, calling on the inhabitants and garrison 

Plan* of attack. surrender on the 5th— 

“I shall otherwise in obedience to the orders of the Supreme 
Government of India commence hostilities on a scale that must 


insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents.*’ 
On this day the siege-train arrived . On the 6th a meeting of officers 
was held to arrange a plan of attack on the fort and city. Major 
Napier laid two plans before the Major-General : — 


1. To take the town of Multan at all costs by a cowp-de-main by the 
whole force moving down in line, getting within battering distance of the 
•gbnni Burj and storming the breach as soon as practicable. 

2. To march round to the north and attack the citadel by regular 
approaches. 


The first plan was suggested by Major Napier on political 
grounds, although it would entail great loss of life to the besiegers. 
But affairs throughout the Punjab had become threatening, and 
Sirdar Chattar Singh, father of Slier Singh, had already rebelled 
in Hazara. Edwardes, however, to whom the matter was referred, ' 
was of opinion that the political situation did not necessiate such 
action. Things had gone too far to be rectified by the mere cap- 
ture of Multan,® The second was considered by Major Napier 

^ Afterwards General Sir H. B. Lums- Lieutenant Edwardes underestimated the 
den. . , efipTOt which so ire brilliant success to the 

* The Hesident, howeveTf .considered British arms would have od the Insurreo- 
that Major Napier had taken the more tionary movement in the Punjab, 
eorreot v*e jf of the Bituation» and lhac 



S f ^ consonant with miHtary science. But it was ptohaWe 

construed by the nS?« 
into a defeat. Lieutenant Lake proposed to run a trench from 

Tho {dan adopted. the battery on the extreme right of the 
Daoudputras, camp, north-east to a 
pomt called Ramtirat, which would be upwards of a mile ; and to 
throw up heavy-gun batteries at sucn points of this entrenchment 
as would drive away the enemy without much loss of life and with 
certain success. This plan was adopted. Next day at daylight 
the trench was traced and opened out. The General wrote to the 
K^ident at Lahore on the 7th September : — 

Our first parallel was commenced yesterday about three quarters 

Beginning of the sioge. ® advance of the small interval 

between us (his own and Edwardes’ forces) 
by 1,000 of Lieutenant Edwardes’ men and at intervals of six hours 
by 1,600 from my camp, the half thereof being at night from His Majesty’s 
10th and 32nd Foot ; the only casualties reported are one man killed and one 
wounded, both of the 72nd Native Infantry. As we could thus haye no 
battery roady and I knew the one armed with light guns, in Lieutenant 
Edwards’ camp, was annoyed by the ent ^ly’s gun or guns 1,200 yards in 
its front, I directed last night two of our 8-inch howitzers to be sent thither, 
and went myself this morning to see them placed in position and open fire. 
The first round of shrapnel was fired simultaneously and followed occasionally 
by rounds of common shell. 

The working parties made good progress during the next few ' 
days, and by the 9th there were established at Ramtirat, batteries 
of two 8-inch howitzers, and three 8-inch mortars, and at a few 
hundred yards from its left, a battery of four 18-pounders, while 
a rocket battery was added on the right of the howitzer battery 
, that evening. On the 10th an attempt 

Lnsuccessful attack. made to dislodge the enemy from 

a position near that from which they were driven on the 8th. The 
attack was carried out with great gallantry and perseverance 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Pattoun, 32nd Foot, field-officer of the 
trenches, with detachments of the 10th Foot and 49th and 72nd 
Native Infantry, and two of Cortlandt’s guns, but the position 
proved stronger than had been expected, and the detachment was 
withdrawn after sustaining heavy casualties. ‘ Brigadie;^ 
Markham was wounded later in the day. 

1 Ktllefi . — 3 privates, 10th Foot, 1 native vate, 32nd Foot ; Lieutenants Richardaon 
officer, 6 rank and file, 72nd Native Infantry, and Irwin, 1 havUdar, 22 rank and file 
1 havildar, 4 rank and file, 47th Native 49 Native Infantry ; 1 native office/ 
Infantry. 7 rank and file, 72nd Native Infantry, " 

lientenant HoUinsworth, 12 Mimng, — 3 privates, 10th Fool* 1 

•ergeanU, 34 rank and file, lOth Foot i I pri* a^poyi 7^ Native Inf^Uy, * 
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Brigadier Harv^. 

One Troop Horae Artillery. 
One Squadron each 11th 
Light and 7th and 11th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry. 

Six companies. 10th Foot. 
Six companies, 32nd Foot. 
8th Native Infantry, 
doth Native Infantry. 


The OiidE En^eet now thoo^t it pxef^ble to tiite tibn enemy *8 
{losition instead of taking it by assault, and £onx 6| inch mortazs 
were brought to bear on it at 600 yards, on the left, of Ramtirat. 

Chi the 12th September the British columns advanced to the 
AetWiinf 12th Septombw, 1846. attack, the enemy's position being 

taken in front with the troops detailed 
in the margin, while Lieutenant 
Edwardes co-operated with his force 
from the left of the advanced piquet 
of the trenches. The troops were 
formed into right and left columns 
under Lieutenant-Colonels Fattoun and 
Franks, C. B., respectively. 

The position was very strong and stoutly defended, the 
conflict terminating in a series of hand-to-hand encounters, and in 
about an hour and a half the enemy were driven back with severe 
loss. In this, as in many actions in India, the Horse Artillery 
played an important part, being brought up at an opportime 
moment and preventing an accession of numbers to the enemy. 

The British columns stormed and captured the enemy's position, 
gaining half a mile of ground, while Edwardes drove back their 
left beyond the village of Jamundar-ki-kiri, half a mile from the 
southern angle of the city walls. The defenders were almost 
entirely destroyed, leaving 500 dead on the ground ; but the 
British casualties were also heavy, amounting to : — 

Kitted . — 5 British and 2 native officers, 3, sergeants, and 29 
rank and filei. Wounded . — 12 British and 1 native officer, 6 
sergeants, 197 rank and file. 

The disaffection among the Sikh troops under Baja Sher Singh 
HK— kas already been referred to. But while 

Sh«s..8b. tie «)ldieii of the KhaUa were known to 

be ready for rebellion, it was supposed that Sher Singh wotild 
remain faithful to the British. On the morning of the 14th 
September, however, Sher Singh marched off to join the 
rebels at Multan, at the head of his troops, beatii^ the 
Dharam ka Dhosa, or religious drum, in the name of the Khalsa. 
Sher Singh's father, Chattar Singh, had already broken out in 
Hazara, and the spread of unrest was observed throughout the 
Punjab. The defection of Sher Singh was, however, toe event 
that changed the whole aspect of affairs. It now became evident 
that the British had to contend not merely with a rebdl Diwaa 
at Multan, but with the Sikh nation in arms. 

General Whish now came to the conclusion, with toe adv'ce oC 
Napier and EdwaideS| that it was imposuble to proeecnto the 





\rith the iorce at his disposal. On the evening ol the 14th 
he withdrew his troops, except a strong piquet with two horse 
artillary guns at Raantirat. On the 15th Edwardes’ force and the 
Bahawalpor army chang^ ground to Suraj Khund, and next 
day the British troops retired and encamped on the ground where 
the battle of Sadusain was fought. This move secured the ferry 
communication with the Leia districts, and the countries beyond 
the Indus, also with Sind and Bombay ; whilst it preserved that 
with Bahawalpur and Ferozepore, and so with Lahore. 

Consequent on the withdrawal of General Whish, the Com* 
mander-in-Chief ordered the 29th Foot and 31st and 56th 
Native Infantry to reinforce the Multan Force. A Bombay Column 
was sAso ordered up to assist him, but this did not join until the 
27th December. In the meantime it is necessary to narrate the 
events that occurred in other parts of the country during the 
intervening period. 





CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SIKH Risma. 


It has already been related that, wlule the events narrated in the 
„ , . „ previous chapter were taking place, 

rebellion had spread in Hazara under 
the direction of the Nazim Sirdar Chattar Singh. Major St. P. 
Lawrence* was in charge of affairs at Peshawar, his subordinate 
in Hazara being Captain James Abbott. On the 16th July the 
Resident at Lahore wrote to Government that “ the Sikh troops in 
Hazara are described by Captain Abbott as in that state of dis- 
appointed fear which sometimes precedes desperation.” But he did 
not consider that they would commit themselves to open revolt, 
in view of the trend of affairs before Multan at that time. That 
there was widespread conspiracy among the Sikhs has already been 
indicated, and the Maharani’s part in this having been discovered, 
that lady was in July removed to Benares. 

Early in August an emissary of Mulraj was seized by one of the 
Yusufzai Khans in the act of inciting to rebellion, and was shortly 
afterwards executed. At the beginning of July, Captain Abbott 
reported that the Sikh force in Pakli was in a disaffected state, and 
on the 1st August he wrote “ that the infantry of the corps had 
positively determined to march for Lahore ” that morning. At the 
Revolt of the Pakli Brigade. same time he received intelligence from 

Hanpur that the force there and in 
Khatir was expecting an immediate march to Lahore, and had 
received assurance of support from the Bannu force/^ He con- 
sidered that the Sirdar Chattar Singh was the instigator of the 
movement. On the 6th August he wrote : — 


The Pakli Frigade of about 800 bayonets, 2 troops of horse, 4 field guns 
and 20 zamburaks had broken up its bazaer, sold off its store of gra’n, called 
in its cattle, packed much of its baggage, and was actually about to march 
that morning for Lahore when it found that I had manned all the roads with 
the armed peasantry of Hazara. It is still in the same state of readiness for 
an immediate start, and will be joined by the Hazara, Khawta and Khatir 
forces, and in all probability by that of Bannu.’’ 

^ Brother of Sir J. and Sir H. Lawrence, Mutiny, 1867-58. 

Md Commissioner in Rajputaaa during the 
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CSbatlai Biii|^ to go to Captain Abbott bfad deipatisbiii ^ 

AWwttiniLa^ra, emissaries, not only to raise troubte 

in the Punjab, but to Kabul to invite 
Dost Muhammad to expel the British, receiving Peshawar in return 
for hte co-operation. The Resident at Lahore considered that Abbott 
had been hasty in raising the people o{Ha:&ara, and in his treatment 
of and attitude towards Chattar Singh, but there can be no doubt 
that the latter was from the first disloyal, and in the circumstances 
the man on the spot was the best judge of the causes of the events 
which took place. On the afternoon of the 6th August an emeute 
took place at Haripur, of which Captain Abbott gave the following 
account : — 

The Sikhs have assembled in force at Haripur, by order of Sirdar 
Chattar Singh, to set free the brigade in Pakli who are endeavouring to effect 
their escape in order to march on Lahore. The Sirdar ordered out the troops 
from the city, contrary to my order yesterday, and directed Colonel Canora^ . 
to bring out his guns. The Colonel ref ised to do so without my order. The 
Sirdar sent two companies to seize them ; the golandaz betrayed their trust, 
and whilst Canora was endeavouring to defend himself he was shot dead. 
The Sirdar immediately ordered up the Hasan Abdal, Rawal Pindi, and 
Kurara forces, in all about five regiments, with a body of horse. I have ordered 
out the armed peasantry and will do my best to destroy the Sikh army. Colonel 
Canora’ s last act was unsurpassed by anything recorded in history. He 
stood alone against the whole Sikh army ; and when his dastardly golwndaz 
refused to fire, took the match into his own hand.” 

Later, Abbott reported that Colonel Canora wrote to him ask- 
ing if he should surrender his guns, of which the Sikhs wished to get 
possession. He had been long apprehensive of this demand. 

‘‘In the meantime the Sirdar sent his most confidential servants to 
persuade him to yield, and this fa li?;g ordered two companies to take the 
guns by force. Canora loaded his two guns with grape, and oidered the gfo- 
landaz to fire, but they replied that they were the Sirdar’s servants. On his 
havildar also refusing, Canora cut him down, and seizing the match applied 
it to the vent. The gun burnt priming and he was shot by two of the Sirdar’s 
servants. He attempted to rise, and cut down an officer, but his throat was 
severed from behind by a sabre cut. ’ 

Chattar Singh stated that he ordered the guns out as the town was 
threatened by a vast concourse of armed Muhammadans, collected 
from the surrounding districts. They were, he said, necessary for 
the protection of his force, and must have fallen into the hands of 
the insurgents (it must be remembered that the Muhammadans had 
been assembled by Abbott's orders) had they remained where they 
were ; and he said he offered to give Canora a certificate that the 

^ An American offiow in the Sikh aonrioe. 



Eblad^’by lids ordeirs and on his resp6ns%^i^. 
still'riifusing to inote his guns was shot down by musketry. HbweVer^ 
whether previously disloyal or not, Chattar Singh’now declared him- 
self, rewarded the men who shot Canora, and sent emissaries to 
raise the Sikhs in different parts of the country. Abbott had, how- 
Abbott’s measures. ®ver, blocked the passes, while Lieute- 
nant John Nicholson was despatched 
from Pehsawar to Attock with an escort of 60 Jagirdari Horse and 
150Pathan levies to counteract any evil designs that Sirdar Chattar 
Singh might have in that direction. Moving to Hasan Abdal, Nichol- 
son employed himself in raising militia for the protection of tho 
coimtry from the insurgent Sikhs, who had marched from that place 
to join Sirdar Chattar Singh in Hazara. He at the same time, by 
concentrating his levies at Margalla, took measures to prevent the 
march of the Sikh regiments from Karur to Hazara. By l9th 
August he had collected about 1 ,000 levies. This action, and the 
vigorous measures taken by Captain Abbott in Hazara, disheart- 
ened the Sikh troops for the time being. 

On 20th August Abbott heard that a regiment and two 

His march to Hasan Abdal. ^ith some horse and rnwhuraJcs^ 

had marched from Pakli. He at once 
marched with all the men he had just mustered to gain the passes 
before the Sikhs should reach there. “ A fiery march of more than 
thirty miles secured this object.”’ But he found that the Sikh de- 
tachment had not actually marched. He had scarcely time to 
make arrangements for the security of the Silhad Pass when a mes- 
senger from Nicholson brought intelligence that Sirdar Chattar 
Singh had marched the whole of the Haripur force for Hasan Abdal. 

In an hour he was on the move to Nicholson’s aid, and haying 
marched forty miles, halted three miles on the right rear of the 
Sikh force. 

Nicholson, who was in a strong position on the Attock r6ad, 
had entered into negotiations with Chattar Singh, and agreed that 
Abbott’s force should withdraw to a distance; whereupon the lattCT 
selected a position overlooking the Sikh camp, which he watched 
during the day through his telescope. In the evening he observed 
the the Sikhs were about to move, so got together his levy and has- 
tened to the Moti ravine,^ hoping to occupy it in time^ to dispute 
the passage. Abbott wrote in his despatch — 

“ The Musalmans, who observe the fast rigidly, were gasjung^ throa|(b 
thirst. On approaching the ravine I perceived through the t^ght two 

^Abbott's Despati^ofeSrd August 1848. without even revkitiog his tenjb. 

He marohed steaight ofi the moetei parade, > Four miles southward of Miurgallar, 
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dark masses which appeared to be elephants, and, thinking to catch tiioie 
animals with the guns upon their backs, made a dash at them with my 
Cavalry. The howitzers, however, were loaded and in position, and opened a 
fire which swept the whole line of my approach, so that I was obliged to 
draw the horsemen off to the right under cover of the village Tanda. I then 
returned to look after the foot, which had wholly disappeared, having dived 
into a small ravine when first the artillery opened upon it. In the darkness 
of the night it was long before I could discover a single goU (group or body) 
and very long ere any considerable portion could be thrown into the ravine. 
I saw a long column of dust indicating that much of the Sikh force had already 
passed over, and by the time that I had penetrated down the ravine to the 
gun road not a straggler was left on the farther side. I tried to rally my 
people to an attack with the sabre ; but either they had been bribed to remain 
inactive or their fears made them so, for neither encouragement nor taunts 
could persuade more than^f a handful to follow the Sikh march along the 
ravine which for half a mile ran parallel to it. I then ordered the force 
out of the ravine that we might unite with Captain Nicholson’s camp 
at Pohr.” 


The levies had expended their ammunition, and showed their 

total unfitness to contend with regular 
Chattar Singh’s movemontH. morning of the 27th 

Abbott and Nicholson fell back to Hasan Abdal. Chattar Singh 
advanced to Usman Khatir, and on'the 28th Abbott started on his 
return to Nara. Next day Chattar Singh advanced, obliging 
Nicholson to retire to Bur ban, six miles west of Hasan Abdal , and 
thus obtained command of the whole line of road from Kotas to 
Attock, where Nicholson was on the 31st August. 


Next day Lieutenant Herbert with some levies from Peshawar 
Defence of Attack. arrived at Attock, where a strong fort 

defended the famous passage of the 
Indus. Nicholson provisioned the fort, placed the guns in 
position, and leaving Herbert in command, proceeded next day to 
Gondal, on the Hasan Abdal road, 7 miles from Attock, inten^ng 
to keep the field with the levies which he joined there. The fort 
at Attock was furnished with three months’ supplies for 1,000 men, 
and as there was plenty of ammunition he considered it secure 
from attack while the provisions lasted.^ 


It will be remembered that during this period the siege of Mul- 
Farther movements of Oiat- tan was in progress. On the 19th Sep- 
tar Singh. tember Captains Abbott and Nicholson 

.reported all well, when they had just heard of the retirement of 
Glweral Whish from Multan, consequent on the defection of Sher 


I 

1 He held, ont until the 3rd January fort on the advance of Dost Muhammad .. 
Ulfi, ^rhm ha ym obl^sd to abandon the with the Af^um Amy. 
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Singh. On October 7th the Governor-General wrote to the Se6rtt 
Committee : — 

Chattar Singh’s proceedings are very unaccountable, and at present 
exhibit a great want of energy. He occupies the same position as ,he. 
did except that by forcing the Dambur Pass he has released the 
Pakli Brigade, and thus strengthened himself with more men and guns, of 
which he is now said to be in possession of fourteen. He marches and counter- 
marches from place to place in the upper portion of the Sind Sagar-Doab, with- 
out seeming to be able to come to any decision as to what future course* to 
pursue 

Both the Resident at Lahore, and the officers on the spot, con- 
tinued to urge the despatch of a brigade to Hazara, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was of opinion that the employment of detach- 
ments in this manner would be futile, and considered that an army 
should be assembled on the frontier. He was accordingly request- 
ed by the Governor-General to take measures for collecting at 
Ferozepore an army of some 13,000 men, which was eventually 
supplemented by additional forces, and formed the army for the 
conquest of the Punjab. 

For a month things remained comparatively quiet in Hazara, 
although disaffection manifested itself among the Sikh troops at 
Peshawar and on 5th September Major G. St. P. Lawrence wrote that 
the Sikh soldiery were being invited to attack him. In the middle 
of October also, trouble broke out at Banuu. On the 20th October 
Captain AbboU wrote from Srikot in Hazara the following parti- 
culars of an affair between his levies and Chattar Singh's army : — 

“ It may be remembered that last year I excluded the Simalkand branch 
of the Tarkulli clan from the mountain of Gandgarh and built a castle in 
their village to secure the peace of the mountain. The garrison consisting of 
a company of Richpal Singh’s regiment and about seventy or eighty match- 
locks declared like most others in Hazara for Chattar Singh. Chattar Singh had 
sent a deputation of Zamindars of Hazara begging the release of the garrison, 
but had written by the same deputation forbidding it to evacuate the fort.^ 
I had several times offered it safe conduct with arms and baggage but the 
offer was declined. 

On the morning of the 18 th Chattar Singh’s camp moved up to Ghazi 
on the left bank of the Indus, and it was evident that his object was Simal* 
kand. But owing to his veto to the garrison it was expected that he would 
endeavour by that route to carry Srikot. Simalkand being situated at the 
foot of the mountains, with a gun-road from the plains, it was not possible 

^History repeats itself, and oriental these forts held out, and it was found that 
duplicity is constant. In 1817, on the con- they had written instructions from Sindhia 
elusion of treaty with Sindhia, it was ag- to do so, although h3 had concludei 
reed by the latter that certain of his forts with the British. 

to be delivered up to the British. But 



SnatchloekB (my whole available force, Inclusive of the levies of the 
mountain ) to prevent the relief of the fort by six regiments with cavalry 
and artillery. But I deemed it important that the evacuation should not be 
effieeted with impunity and that no hope should be opened to Chattar Singh 
ol ever ascending the mountain. 

Long before daybreak of the 18th the Sikh army was busied in cooking food 
for the day’s work. At about 8 a. m. the force advanced in two columns, 
oarrying four guns, and two howitzers upon elephants. Being provided 
^th excellent guides and having a secret understanding with the villages of 
Kondi and Ambar Khana, who supply some of my best matchlocks, the left 
column was enabled to avoid the fire of about 800 matchlocks posted upon a 
clifE above the gun-road under Ambar Khana. Their right column under 
Chattar Singh advanced without opposition at the back of the low hills and 
took position upon the most considerable eminence southward of ^ the 
castle. But when they pushed forward their detachments the fire became 
hot and close and they were eventually driven back with loss. 

The left column about 3,000 strong with two howitzers began the ascent 
of the undulations upon the crest of which was my own post, a path leading 
to Srikot. I had at first only 200 matchlocks to oppose to them. But as 
the contest grew warm about 400 of my people came up from Ambar Khana, 
the position avoided by the Sikhs, and the hill was disputed from rock to 
rock, and bush to bush, so that by 2 p. m. they had only won the foot and 
easiest acclivity and had still before them not only all the strong ground 
of my position itself but the first undulation of the mountain’s base ; there 
they turned back, retreating with much coolness under the fire of my skir- 
mishers. Could I have persuaded the reserve to charge sword in hand, 
the retreat might have been converted into a rout. But my exhortations 
were so coldly received that I desisted. Meanwhile ^e garrison had 
evacuated and fired the fort, and had joined the relieving army. The Sikh 
army marched back in good order ; being strong in cavalry and artillery they 
were secure from molestation in ground so open. They consumed fifteen 
of their dead in a blazing thatch upon the field, and carried away sixty bodies 
and about 126 wounded.” 

Abbott had nine or ten killed and about as many wounded. 
The losses of the Sikhs were attributed to their advancing in masses 
against individuals scattered amongst the bushes. Chattar Singh 
retired in the direction of Attock. 

On the 23rd October the Sikh force at Peshawar broke into 

The Sikhs rbe at Peshawar. 0Pe“ mutiny. At about 8 P. M. twO 

shots were fired by the infantry ; when 
the guns opened, and shot, shrapnel, and grape were poured into the 
Besidency in rapid succession. Major Lawrence and the other 
Europeans escaped with some difficulty on horseback to Eohat, 
where the Governor, Sultan Muhammad Khan, had promised them 
protection. At a later date the latter, having kept them as vii^l 



prisoners, return^ tihem to the Sikhs at Peshawar, and they 
z^ined in captivity until the- termination of the war,- 

While these events were in progress the Sikh rising had been 
Movements of Sher Singh. Proceeding apace throughout the P^jab. 

On the 9th October Sher Singh left 
Multan with his 5,000 men and 12 guns and marched rapidly 
up the Chenab, to effect a junction with the routed troops from 
Bannu, eventually concentrating the Sikh army about the fords at 
Ramnagar. 

The Bannu troops, who revolted after murdering the Muham- 
madan Governor, Fatteh Khan Tiwana, 
Revok at Bannu. and ColonelJohn Holmes of the Sikh 
Army, would bring Chattar Singh’s force up to ten battalions of 
600 men each, with about 30 guns and 1,100 regular cavalry. 

On the 21st October the Sikh troops from Bannu under Sar- 
darEam Singh, Chapiwala, began crossing the Indus at the Isakhel 
ferry, completing the passage next day. Sher Singh lingered at 
Jhang until the 23rd October, and Edvardes wrote: — 


The excesses which, at the request of the Hindus at Jhang, he is report- 
ed to have committed against the Muhammadans of that place are very 
shameful and calculated to turn the Sikh rebellion into a religious war. A 
moulvi and another learned Musalman of Jhang are reported to have been 
killed ; a rich Muhammadan Khoja ransomed for 10,000 rupees, and the 
mosques of the city defiled with every indignity. The Muhammadan popu- 
lation are much^nraged ; and the proverbial fanaticism of the Sikhs was never 
more fully shown than in thus provoking two-thirds of the people of the Pun- 
jab to side against them in their struggle for independence. ” 


On the night of the 23rd a party of the enemy moving about in 

Attack on a post near Lahore. district between the Chenab and the 

Ravi, attacked a small post of Durbar 
troops on the right bank of the latter river, immediately opposite 
Lahore, with a view to getting possession of some zamhurahs, of 
which they carried off eighteen out of twenty-four, and destroyed 
one of the boats of the bridge just completed over the Ravi. The 
post adjoined a building and garden, which was occupied next 
day by a detachment of native infantry under a British oflicer. 

On the 1st November a rebel force under Lai Singh marched 
from Wazirabad to within nine miles of Gujranwala, while two other 
chiefs, Arjan Singh and Jowahir Singh, moved their forces upon the 
same place. In the meantime, while the army was concentrating, 
^ ^ Brigadier-General Cureton was plaoM 

Cureton’sa vanoe. command of all the troops of the 

arfiiy of the Punjab that had crosssed the Sutlej. On the 2nd 
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November he erossed the Ravi river by the bridge-of-boat8,and en- 
camped at Parhal, about six miles north of the river on the Wazdr- 

STroopB Howe Artuieiy. troops detailed in 

3rd Dragoons. the margm, advancmg next day, with 

8th Light Cavalry . the addition of No. 10 Light Field 

12th Irregular Cavalry. Battery and the 14th Light Dragoons, 

from Lahore ; and with Godby’s Brigade of the 2nd European 
Regiment and 70th Native Infantry. 

In view of the state of affairs in the Punjab, the Governor- 
General moved in that direction in October and arrived at Ambala 
on the 26th November. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE SECOND SIKH WAR- THE PASSAGE OF THE CHENAB. 

On the conclusion of the first Sikh War the strength of the 
Bengal Army was considerably reduced 

Reduction of the army. motives of economy, with the 

result that, when a fresh outbreak of hostilities appeared to be 
inevitable, it was found necessar}' to augment the existing corps. 
Regarding this measure the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
wrote on 7th October 1848, on receipt of the news of Sher Singh’s 
defection ; — 

“ No other course is open to us than to prosecute a general Punjab war 
with vigour, and ultimately to occupy the country with our own troops. 
The first step necessary for the attainment of this object is the augmentation 
of the army, to which we have at last most reluctantly consented. The orders 
which have been issued provide for an increase of about 17,000 men ; and 
as these will be drafted into existing regiments without adding to the num- 
ber of European ofiScers, we have observed the most economical scale by 
which so large an augmentation can be obtained. The recruiting depdts will 
be a sufiBcient garrison for the stations where they may be formed, and thus 
enable the Commander-in-Chief at once to avail himself of nearly an equal 
number of veteran soldiers for service in the Punjab.^ ” 

The Government of Bombay, as already i elated, was ordered 
to send a Brigade through Sind to co-operate with the Punjab 
Army, proceeding first to Multan; and the three Bengal Infantry 
regiments at Midnapore, Kyouk Pyu, Chittagong and Dacca were 
to be relieved by three Madras regiments. 

On the 13th Octoljcr 1848 a general 
The Army of the Punjab. , 1 ^ 9,8 published detailing the troops* 

which were to form “ The Aimy of the Punjab,” as follows 

Artillery. 

Brigadier-General Tennant. 

8 Troops horse artillery. 

3 Light field batteries. 

8 Companies foot artillery. 

t Although reductions were made in the 
Bengal Army on the conclusion of the first 
Bikh War, in July, 1846, the Ferozepore 
and Ludhiana Sikhs (14th and 15th Sikhs) 
were raised, and in December of the same 
year a Frontier Brigade was raised as well 
as a corps of guides. 

These still exist as the 51st, 62nd, 63rd 
and 64tb Sikhs, sod the Corps of Guides. 

( » ) 


The hasty method of >’aising the strength 
of corps on the outbreak of war may be 
compared with the existing system of 
reinforcing from the active reserve, pre- 
pared in time of But in 1847 

further reduction took place. 

^All of the Bengal Anay. Detail of staff 
is given in Appendiik V.X 



Brigadier J. Cheape, C.B. 

The corps of Sappers and Pioneers. 

Cavalry. 

Brigadier-General C. R. Cureton, C. B. 

Ut Brigade. — Brigadier M. White, C.B. 

3rd Light Dragoons. 

5th and 8th Light Cavalry. 

2nd Brigade. — Brigadier A. Pope, C.B. 

9th Light Dragoons. 

Ist and 6th Light Cavalry. 

Srd Brigade. — Brigadier H. F. Salter. 

11th Light Cavalry. 

7th and 11th Irregular Cavalry. 

4th Brigade. — Brigadier J . B. Hearsey. 

Srd, 9th and 12th Irregular Cavalry. 

. InfarUry. 

1st Division. 


1st Brigade — Brigadier A. Mountain, C.B. 
10th Foot. 


Major-General W. S. Wliish, C.B./ 


8th and 72nd Native In- 
fantry. 

2nd Brigade — Brigadier F. Markham. 

32nd Foot. 


49th and 1st Native In- 
fantry. 


2nd Division. 


.3rd Brigade— Brigadier J. Eckford. 

29th Foot. 

31st and 56th Native In- 
fantry. 


Major-General Sir W. R. Gilbert,^ 
K.C.B. " 




4th Brigade — Brigadier C. Godby, C.B., 
2nd European Regiment. 

45th and 70th Native In- 
fantry, 

5th Br^ide^Bngadi^ A, Hervey. 

13th, 30th and 52nd Natire 

Infantnrj 
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3rd Diviium. 


Major-General Sir J. Thackwell, 
K.C.B., 



Brigade — ^Brigadier J. Pennycuiok, 
C.B., 

24th Foot. 

15th and 25th Native In- 
fantry. 


7th Brigade — Brigadier N. Penny, C.B., 
20th, 22nd and 69th Native 
Infantry. 


These arrangements were soon altered considerably. The 
14th Light Dragoons were added to the 1st Brigade of Cavalry; 
the 29tJi Foot were removed from the 3rd to the 5th Brigade, 
their place in the former being taken by the 73rd Native Infantry 
from Lahore; the 15th and 22nd Infantry interchanged Brigades, 
and a fourth Division, the command of which was given to Bri- 
gadier-General Colin Campbell*, had an existence of about a fort- 
night. This Division comprised the 8th Brigade (36th and 46th 
Native Infantry) and the Ninth Brigade (61st Foot and 3rd Native 
Infantry). On its being broken up the hist Foot were removed to 
the 8th Brigade, which was then transferred to the Tiiird Division, 
and the command given to Brigadier J. Hoggan, and the 3rd Native 
Infantry were struck off the strength of the Army of the Punjab. 
Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell was appointed to command the 
Cavalry Division after the death of Brigadier-General Cureton 
in the action at Ramnagar. These and other changes will be noticed 
during the course of the ensuing narrative. 

On 4th November the Secretary with the Governor-General 
Effe::te of the insurrection wrote to the Resident at Lahore ; — “ The 
at &iultan. insurrection at Multan having been fol- 

lowed by an open rebellion of the great body of the Sikh Army and 
the Sikh population, which has for its avowed object not only the 
expulsion of the British Government from that position which they 
hold by treaty in the Punjab, but the destruction of the British 
power, it is essential for the safety as well as for the honour of this 
Government that the hostile and treacherous attack which has thus 
been contemplated should at once be effectually met and that the 
army by which it is attempted should be dispersed and crushed. 

The Governor-General hopes to learn that the Commander-in- 
Chief, by means of the force assembling at Ferozepore, will have 
been enabled without exposing to risk the position we already 
occupy, to attack the forces approaching from different quartets 


I Aftenrard^ Lord Clyde, 
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and to destroy them before they could effect a junction of the 
whole." 

Early in November the Army assembled at Ferozepore was 
Movemenis of the Army of ready to take the field, and on the 9th 
the Punjab. Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej, reached 

Lahore on the 13th, and crossed the Ravi ^ on the 16th. Sher 
Singh concentrated on the fords of Raranagar on the Chenab, 
where he had some 30,000 men and 28 guns. He was expecting to 
be reinforced by Chattar Singh, who was engaged in besieging 
Attock, and by Dost Muliammad, Amir of Kabul, who had been 
bribed to join the Sikhs by the promise of Peshawar. 

It has already been related that General Cureton with a portion 
of the Cavalry Division had preceded the army, with a view to 
covering Lahore, and to observe the enemy on the Chenab. 
On the 16th November he was joined by Brigadier Colin Campbell, 
who commanded the troops at Lahore, with a Brigade, and took up 
a position on the east bank of the river at Saharan, some 8 miles 
from Ramnagar. 


The Chenab at this point is very wide, but at this season 
of the year the main river is contracted to a narrow channel running 
in a sandy bed and sjjlitting uj) into numerous and constantly 
changing channels. The right bjuik of the river is high and com- 
manding. Ramnagar is a walled town on the left bank of the 
Chenab, some three miles h'om it across an extensive open plain 
covered for a considerable distance with low scrub jungle. 


The Sikhs had pushed an outpost across the river to Ramnagar, 
Action at Ran.nag.ir. communication being nminlaincd by 

means of t he ford at this point. Lord 
Gough with the main army had reached NuAvala on the 21st, 
and at once detdded to drive the Sikhs on the left bank across the 
river, and to capture .any guns they might have on this side. 
For this purpose he directed Brigadier Campbell with an Infantry 
Brigade, accontpaiiied by the Cavalry Division and three troops 
of horse artillery under Brigadier-General Cureton, to march 
during the night of the 21st from Saharan, four miles ahead of the 
main army. He himself proceeded with this force at 3 a.m. on the 
22nd November to carry out what was in effect a reconnaissance 
in force. The remainder of the army marched at a later hour and. 


iWhen Lord Gough crossed the Ravi, mis- sident at Lahore to issue a proclamation 
representations of the purposes of the Bri- to allay the general apprehension that wAs 
tish Government were being sedulously felt at the advance of the Commander-in* 
oirculated by the disaffected ; and those Chief. On the 18th November Sir F, Cur- 
whose interests were on the side of British rie accordingly issued the Proclamation 
iupremaoy in the Punjab urged the Re- reproduced in Appendix YlII. 
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ftfl ah officer who was present wrote, took up a position in front pf 
£;aninagar as spectators of the distant fight.” 

On reaching the high ground to the right of Ramnagar, it 
was seen that the Sikhs with their guns had crossed to their en- 
campment on the opposite bank, where their whole force was in 
position. At the same time some small parties were obseiwed 
to be retiring from the town of Ramnagar in the direction of the 
ford in front of their encampment, when Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s 
and Captain Warner’s troops of horse artillery were ordered by 
Brigadier Cureton to pursue them and open fire on them while 
crossing the ford. The horse artillery in their eagerness to over- 
take the enemy pushed forward through the deep and heavy sand 
which extended for a long distance to the very margin of the water, 
and through which the guns could only be moved with great diffi- 
culty. Their fire inflicted considerable loss on the enemy while 
crossing. 

In withdrawing from this position imder the fire of the whole 
■of the enemy’s 28 guns, posted on the high western bank of the 
river, one gun and two ammunition wagons of Lane’s troop got so 
embedded in the heavy sand beliinda high bank in close proximity 
to the enemy’s guns that they could not bo recovered. The Sikhs 
observing this crossed with great confidence the whole of their 
cavalry, three to four thousand strong, which clung to the bank of 
the river, keeping under cover of the fire of their artillery on the 
opposite bank. This cavalry was charged on separate occasions 
by the 3rd and 14th Light Dragoons, and the 5th and 8th Regiments 
Light Cavalry. These charges, well and gallantly led, were in 
every instance successful, but were accompanied by heavy loss. 
Brigadier-General Cureton^ was shot through the heart while 
leading a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons to the support of 
the 5th Light Cavalry ; Lieutenant-Colonel W. Havelock, K. H., 
commanding’ 14th Light Dragoons, and Captain Fitzgerald of the 
same regiment and 23 men were also killed ; and 9 officers and 49 
men were wounded.^ The abandoned gun was spiked. The 
enemy s uff ered severely, numbers being precipitated into the 


1 Cureton was a fine cavalry leader, of 
whom Campbell wrote in his Despatch : — 
“ In this officer the service has lost one of 
its most distinguished officers, and one 
who was beloved by the whole army.” He 
was one of the few general officers who 
have risen from the ranks, having enlisted 
under the name of Charles Roberts in the 
14tTi Light Dragoons, with which regiment 
he served tlioughout the Peninsular 
War. - He commanded the 16th Lancers 
in the Afghan War, and a brigade in the 


first SikIi war. 

2 Among the killfid was Subadar-Major 
Mir Sher Ali, Bardar Bahadur, 8th Li^t 
Cavalry, who was 78 years of age and had 
nearly 60 years’ service. In tlie list of 
casualties ( Ajrpendix IX) wall be noticed the 
name of Captain R. H. G^l, 14th Light 
Dragoons, who with his regiment perform- 
ed distinguished service in the Mutiny 
campaign in Central India. (See The Re- 
volt in Central India — Division of tM Chi^f 
of the Staff, 1908) 
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river and drowned. In one of the charges a silk standard was 
captured and the standard-bearer killed by Trooper Alif Khan, 
5th Light Cavalry. 

The action of Ramnagar was entirely a cavalry and horse 
artillery fight, and was conducted with the impetuous rashness 
that is so frequent in the use of those arms under a gallant leader. 
But it served no useful purpose ; the object of the advance was 
already gained when the Sikhs retired from the eastern bank of the 
river, and it serves to illustrate the principle that while the mounted 
arms should be bold in their action, their leaders should avoid 
rushing into unnecessary and unprofitable danger, where the 
object to be gained is not worth the cost likely to be incurred. 

It was now necessary to force the passage of the Chenab, 
an operation which presented no great difficulties. It was of 
course out of the question for Lord Gough to force the passage at 
Ramnagar itself, in face of an enemy occupying with guns and a 
large army a position on the other and higher bank. But the 
Chenab was fordable at other points— at Garhi-ki-Pattan, seven 
miles up the river from camp, but strongly guarded by the enemy ; 
at Ranni-Khan-ki-Pattan and Ali-Sher-ki-Cliak, close to each other 
some five miles farther up stream ; and at Wazirabad, some twenty 
miles distant from Ramnagar, where there was also a ferry. 


The Commander-in-Chief resolved to hold the enemy at Ram- 
r, , rriL , ,1 j i T j nagar, and to send a force to cross the 

General Thnokwell detached. • ° ... , i r t> • T.ri- i • t> 

river at the ford of Kanni-Khan-ki-Pattan 
if practicable and if not to move on and cross at Wazirabad. 


3 troops horse artillery. 

2 light field batteries. 

2-18 pounders. 

Two companies Pioneers. 
Position train. 

1st Brigade, Cavalry — 

3rd Light Dragoons. 

6th & 8th Light Cavalry. 

3rd & 12th Irregular Cavalry. 
Srd Brigade Infantry — 

31st & SCth Native Infantry. 
3rd Division Infantry-- - 
6th Brigade Infantry. 


With this object in view Major-Gener- 
al Sir Joseph Thackwell* was detached 
with the force detailed in the margin 
on the night of 30th November — 1st 
December. He was to have marched 
at 1 A.M., but Brigadier-General Camp- 
bell’s Brigade lost the way to the start- 
ing point, and thus a delay of over 
two hours was caused.* On the night 
of the 30th, General Thackwell received 


24th Foot. 

22nd k 26th Native Infantry. 
8th Brigade Infantry. 


a note from the Adjutant General 
in which the latter said ; — 


6th Foot. 


36th & 46th Native Infantry 


1 Sir Joseph Thackwell had fought 
in the Peninsular War, and lost an arm at 
Waterloo. He commanded the cavalry 
in the first Sikh War. Hew^as now ap- 
pointed 2nd in command of the Army, and 
to the command of the cavalry after Cure*. 


ton's death. 

2 An officer who was present says that 
the enemy must have b^n apprised of the 
movement by the clamour raised by the 
camp followers. 
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“ The Commander-in-Chief hopes you understand distinctly 
that unless you get across the river in time to rest and breakfast your 
troops, so as to admit of your marching to the left of the enemy’s 
position by 1 p.m. tomorrow, it is his wish that you should make 
a second day of it. The distance to the ford is now reckoned 
to be thirteen miles, and to cross the river, even with a good ford 
with the force you will have, must be a work of time. . .Night work 
is to be avoided at all times if, therefore, you cannot bring all your 
troops fresh and with ample daylight before them, it is much better 
that the attack should be deferred one day. ” 

It was 11 A.M. on December 1st by the time SirJosephThack- 
well reached the vicinity of the ford at Ranni-Khan-ivi-Pattan, the 
difficulty of the march being enhanced by narrow roads (where there 
were any) and broken ground, and sand through which the pontoon 
train and guns had to be dragged. The enemy’s infantry held this 
ford, as wed r s the Ali-Shor-ki-C'hak, a mile higher up, which was 
examined by Lieutenant Paton, D. A. Q. M. G., who reported it 
difficult for guns and impracticable for the pontoons. The General 
“ came to the conclusion that this ford of Ali-Sher-ki-Chak could not 
have artillery on the left bank of the river to cover the passage of 
the troops, while from the insecure bottom of the first ford, neither 
could the pontoon train be of much use for the same reason and the 
deep sands which lay between the fords. The pontoon train might 
have been- laid over the main stream under cover of a battery, near 
the enemy’s infantry, but beyond the river the sands seemed wet 
and insecure ; and a branch of the river beyond them was said to be 
deep with a muddy bottom.” 

Brigadier-General Campbell- urged a return to camp at Ramna- 
gar, in view of the precarious communications with the main army 
and of the difficulty of supply, but fortunately these cautious 
counsels did not prevail, and Sir J oseph Thackweil resolved to push 
on and cross at Wazirabad. Lieutenants Baird Smith and 
Yule accompanied Captain John Nicholson, who with his Pathan 


'Those responsible for the direction of 
night operations are too often apt to forget 
their exhausting effect on the men, and the 
necessity for proper rest for the army. 
History shows many examples of both 
successful and unsuccessful operations of 
this nature, which prove that they should 
be undertaken oidy in excepltional circum- 
stances. Here we have a whole brigade 
missing its way to the starting point and 
wandering for two hours amid the intrica- 
cies of the camp of its own army. Wel- 
lington, then Colonel Wellesley, failed in 
a night attack at Seringapatam in 1799 


and, as ho told Lord ^Tornington, ** re- 
Bfilvcd never again to attack by night a 
post which had not been reconnoitr^ by 
day, * a resolution embodying what is 
now a recognised principle. On that oc- 
casion General Harris wrote in his Diary — 
‘‘ no wonder night attacks so often fail.’* 
{See W ellington' 8 campaigns in India. — Divi* 
sion of the Chief of the Staff, 1908.) 

2 The caution which characterise this 
general’s operations in the Mutiny 
Campaigns in 1857 may be obserye!^ 
here. 
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levies utis sent on ahead to reconnoitre that place ; and the 
oolunw again marched at 2 p.m., three hours having been spent in 
RTAnnining the fords. At 5 P.M. the leading infantry reached 
Waziiabad, where Captain Nicholson had already collected all the 
oeventoen boats and staked out two fords, while his Fathans had 
pushed across the river and reported the other bank clear of the 
enemy. The river was here divided into three streams, and in no 
part of the ford itself did the water exceed 3 feet 10 inches in depUi. 
Two of the streams were staked out that evening, the third was un- 
marked until daybreak on the 2nd owing to the pressure of woric 
and want of materials. The ferry was about three quarters of a 
mile above the ford. 


The 6tii Brigade of Infantry and some guns were passed over 
^ ^ , the Chenab immediately in the boats. 

-Passage of the ciionab. Brigade waded across by the 

two staked out fords, but was unable to cross the last branch of 
the stream, and bivouacked for the night on a sand bank. Three 
risalas of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry crossed over, but three sowars 
were drowned. The difficulties of the passage were described 
by Captain Lawrence Archer, who was present : — 


" It was now a very dark night ; and in the mazes of small channels and 
pools of water which chequered the loose sands, many a regiment lost its way, 
while the increasing darkness added to the general confusion, and the know- 
ledge of abounding quick.sands produced a sense of insecurity. It is hard to 
say what might not have befallen the force had the enemy only taken the 
trouble to guard this ford, or to form an ambuseade.” 


The commissariat arrangements were certainly defective, for 
apparently the men had no meal until next day, thirty-six hours 
or more after they had left camp at Eamnagar. The troops that 
had crossed the river “ were obliged to pass that bitterly cold and 
dark night without food or fuel, and in order to escape the piercing 
wind, scooped out hollows in the sand in which they found a slight 
protection.” 

The pontoon train proved to be a useless encumbrance, and 
with the two 18-pounders was retunied to camp under escort of the 
12th Irregular Cavalry, 2 guns of No. 10 Light Field Battery, and 
2 companies 22nd Native Infantry. 

Next morning, 2nd December, the remaining troops crossed, 
aad aU the baggage and commissariat animals had passed by mid- 
day. 

At a P.M., after the troops had had their food, the march down 
the right bank of the stream began. They marched in order of 
battle, three brigade columns of ocmipames at ball 4istaAoe, left 
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in front, ftt deploying internal ; tibe 1st Br%ade of c&vakj m ih» 
same order on the right with strong flanking parties and rearguard, 
and the 3rd Irregular Cavalry on the left with orders to patrol to 
the river and clear the right bank, aided by infantry if necessary. 
They arrived at Durawal, 12 miles from the ferry, at dusk, no sign 
of the enemy having been seen. 

Hearing that Thackvrell had crossed the Chenab,. and was 
Co.operation by the Com- moving down the right bank of the river, 
mander-in-Cbief. Lord Gough on the 2nd directed a heavy 

cannonade on the enemy’s batteries and encampment opposite 
Bamnagar, which was returned by only a few guns which guarded 
the ford effectually and could not be silenced owing to the width 
of the river. In his despatch the Coinmander-iu-Chief wrote : — 
“ This cannonade, however, inflicted very severe loss to the enemy 
in their camp and batteries, and forced him to fall back ^ with his 
camp about two miles, which enabled me without the loss of 
a man to push my batteries and breastworks on the night of the 
2nd to the bank of the river, the principal ford of which I then com- 
manded. By this time I was enabled to detach another brigade of 
infantry under Brigadier Godby on the 3rd which effected the 
passage with the aid of the pontoon train six miles up the river and 
got into communication with Major-General Sir Joseph Thaokwell.” 
Lord Gough kept up this cannonade and demonstration on the 
2nd and 3rd December, “ so as to fix a large portion of the enemy 
there to defend that point.” 

In the meantime at 6 a.m. on the Srd December Sir Joseph 
Thackwell marched again in the same ord(T tfiwards the Sikh 
position, intending to have reconnoitred and begun an attack on it 
by 11 o’clock. But when within four mihs of it he received 
a note from the Commander-in-Cliief infomung him that reinforce- 
ments were being sent to him by the Garlii-ki-]*attan, and shortly 
afterwards another message, written at 8-15 a.m., a rived, to say 
that : — “ When General Thackwell has taken posses.sion of the Garhi- 
ki-Pattan, Lord Gough desires that he will not niove his force on to 
the attack till reinforced from Bamnagar by a brigade of infantry 
and cavalry which are prepared to move at a moment’s notice.”* 
It then became necessary to secure that post which had been found 

lit seems more probable that the Sikhs on the 3rd said : — “ The Commander- in- 
had fallen back to oppose Thack well’s ad- Chief is despatching the 14th Light Dra- 
vance, leaving a force to hold the ford op- goons, a detachment of the 9th Irregulars* 
posite Bamnagar. As he “ commanded and a brigade of infantry to join yoa«t 
the principal ford/’ it is not easy to un- the Garhi-ki-Pattan Ghat. Our heavy 
derstand why he did not push across and guns are all in position on the river close 
net in co-operation with llxacklrell. to the ford near the clump of trees and 

^Another note signed by Colonel Patrick ready to aid you as well as they can in youx 
Qiant^ theAdjii*ant«GeiMsal^at ntteok on eoemy’e jnsRion.’’ 
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unoccupied an hour before, but which some 600 of the enemy were 
now seen approaching, and General Thackwell detached two riacdas 
of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry and a wing of the 25th Native Infantry, 
who secured the ford. 

The General had halted in front of the village of Sadulapur 
and, as he wrote in his despatch, “ this caused so much delay that 
enough of daylight would not be left for the advance and attack 
of the left and rear of the enemy’s position.”^ Nicholson’s 
Pathan Horse were sent out, and the villages of Tarwala, Ratti 
and Kamukhel in front were each occupied by a company of 
infantry. Between Sadulapur and these villages, which were 
surrounded by dense sugar-cane fields, was an open space about 
half a mile wide, in which the line had halted. At about 2 p. M. 

Actio ,1 of Sad ilapur. 

bodies of cavalry and infa 
which occupied the three villages, being too much advanced to be 
supported, fell back without loss ; and the enemy occupied these 
villages with cavalry on the right, guns, and bodies of infantry ; 
the main body of their cavalry with horse artillery was on their 
left. A short retrograde movement of the British troops took place, 
in order to gain two hundred yards more of open space from the 
dense cover which surrounded the three villages. The infantry then 
deployed into line in front of the village of Sadulapur, the flanks 
extended so as not to be outflanked. This movement being taken 
as a retreat, the Sikhs advanced in large numbers, opening fire with 
their guns and threatening to envelop both flanks with their caval- 
ry. Under this heavy fire the infantry was ordered to lie down, 
while the attempt on t)ie Brit sh left was frustrated by a troop 
( f artillery and the 5th Light Cavalry who, acting in conjimction 
with the 3rd Irregular Cavalry on that flank, soon caused the enemy 
to retire. The attack on the British right was met by the 8th Light 
Cavalry and 3rd Light Dragoons, supported by a troop of horse 
artillery, who drove tiae Sikh horse back on their infantry. When 
the enemy was well within range, the British guns opened with great 
effect, and the Sikhs attempted no further advance from the 
cover about the villages. 

After a cannonade of about two hours, the enemy’s fire slacken- 
ed, and the General directed the cavalry on the right to charge and 
take the guns, if possible, intending to support them by moving the 
brigades in echelon from the right at intervals ; but as no opportunity 
offered for the cavalry to charge, and so little daylight remained, 
G^eral Thackwell considered it safer to remain in his position 

iWkjr thii loQg ludt wM neoeosoty waot, boiraver, evident.. 


some of the enemy’s guns opened on a 
patrol of the 5th Light Cavalry, and large 
itry were seen advancing. The picquets 
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rather than attempt to drive back an enemy so strongly posted on 
their right and centre, with the prospect of having to attack 
their entrenched position afterwards. His infantry had no chance 
of firing a shot, except a few companies on the left of the line. The 
British loss in this action amounted to 21 killed, 61 wounded and 1 
missing ; 33 horses were killed and 14 wounded. The losses of the 
Sikhs were not ascertained, but were said to have been heavier. 


The Sikhs retired at about midnight, as was conjectured by the 
barking of dogs in their rear. At ' the 
Retirement of the Sikhs. same time that portion of their army 

which remained in front of the Commander-in-Chief also re- 


treated to take up a new position. Lord Gough, except for 
a distant bombardment of the enemy's trenches, remained 
inactive during the 3rd December, and did not in any more 
decided manner co-operate with his Lieutenant while the action 
of Sadulapur was proceeding on the further bank of the Chenab. 
At dawn on the 4th he sent the 9th Lancers and 14th Light 
Dragoons in pursuit of the retreating enemy, and at the same 
time Godby’s Brigade, which was to have reinforced Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, was still engaged in crossing at Garhi-ki-Pattan, and 
joined Sir [Joseph between 7 and 9 a.m., having crossed in boats 
brought down from Wazirabad, 24 hours after he had set out from 
Hamnagar. 


On the morning of the 4th December, Major-General Thackw’^ell 
pushed on with his cavalry towards Jalalpur,’ the infantry to 
follow, and not having come up with the enemy took up a position 
for the night 2| miles from the village of Helan on the Jalalpur 
road. On the 5th he marched to Helan. The 14th Light Dragoons 
and 8th Light Cavalry went on to Dinghi, but returned that night to 
Helan, where Lord Gough directed Thackwell to form a camp. Ho 
was told that he might send his cavalry out in any direction, but 
that they were invariably to be sent back by dusk. On the 8th 
the Commander-in-Chief with the remainder of the Army crossed 
the Chenab, and shortly afterwards joined Sir Joseph Thackwell 
at Helan. 


The Sikhs had retired to the Jhelum, and had taken up a posi- 
tion about Mung and Basul on the left bank of that river. 


1 Jalalpur is supposed to occupy the site famous horse which wa.s mortally wounded 
of Bucephala, the city established by at the battle of the Hydaspes, 

Alexander the Great, ai^ named after hhi 


M 





CHAPTER X. 


CniLIANWALA. 

(Maf 7.) 

The period which elapsed between the forcing of the passage 

of the Chenab and the advance to the 
Situation of the opposing Jhelum, where the battle of Chilianwala 

was fought on the 13 th January, was a 
period of inaction due to several causes. Lord Gough was himself 
of opinion that he was not strong enough, and that it would 
be best to await the fall of Multan, which would release the troops 
there engaged, before attacking the Sikhs. And the Governor- 
General wrote to the Secret Committee on the 22nd December 
1848:— 

" Being satisfied that in any extended advance which His Excellency 
might attempt to make, he would experience very great difficulty in procur- 
ing supplies for the. army, I requested His Excellency on no consideration to 
advance into the Doab beyond the Chenab, except for the purpose of attack- 
ing Sher Singh in the position he held, without further communication with 
me. 

This injunction is based on certain circumstances, and is to continue in 
force only while those circumstances remain unchanged. The information 
which I have since received has led me to believe that in many material res- 
pects they have undergone a change. I have, therefore, acquainted His Ex- 
cellency that if he can satisfy his own judgment regarding the state of his 
supplies, his supports, and his communications, if the intelligence he may re- 
ceive and the reconnaissances he may be able to make, shall satisfy him that 
the enemy may be attacked with success, with such force as ho may have 
safely disposable, and without heavy loss, in such case I should be happy 
indeed to see a blow struck that would destroy the enemy, add honour to 
the British arms, and avoid the prospect of a protracted and costly war.” 

It does not appear what the circumstances were or what wag 
the information to which Lord Dalhousie referred. But he may 
have foreseen the fall of Attock, bringing with it the advance of 
Chattar Singh and Dost Muhammad’s Afghans to reinforce Shet 
Singh. For in the same despatch, written from Camp, Ludhiana, 
he says that on the 6th December, Lieutenant Herbert’s “ tenure of 
the fort of Attock had become very precarious. He had been block- 
aded for twenty-seven days, and his troops were showing stroi^ 

( 91 ) 
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s/mptoms of insubordmation.”* He may also have considered 
the situation at Lahore, where the Chiefs professedly loyal to the 
Maharaja and to the British Government were, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, disafiected; and where constant vigilance was necessary 
for the protection of the Maharaja. The removal of Brigadier- 
General Campbell and two regiments from the garrison made the 
protection of the city and cantonments a very responsible charge ; 
‘ ‘ while the intrigues of all at Lahore and the neighbourhood, and the 
disposition to rise on any opportunity being given, render constant 
and anxious vigilance indispensable. " 

Moreover, the effect of prolonged inaction on the whole of India 
had to be considered; for the enemies of British rule were again 
standing at gaze as they had stood when the British and Sikhs 
faced each other on the Sutlej three years before. 

The British camp at Helan was distant only some ten miles 
from that of the Sikhs, so it was inevitable that during this 

g eriod of inaction some desultory operations such as skirmishes 
etween patrols, should take place. On the 18th December, Sher 
Singh advanced 10,000 men to Dinghi, seeming to threaten a move- 
ment on Wazirabad which would have menaced the British commu- 
nications. A small force was accordingly despatched to occupy the 
fords over the Chenab at that point. 

On the 10th January news of the fall of Attock was received, 
ThofailofAttock. with intelligence of the advance of 

Chattar Singh, thus released to reinforce 
the Sikh army on the Jhelum, which already amounted to some 
80,000 men with 62 guns. It became imperative to attack the 
Sikhs before they received this reinforcement, and on that date 
Major Maclveson, the Governor-General’s Political Agent with the 
Commander-in-Chief, wrote to the latter — “ I would urge, in the 

Advance of Lord Gough. of your Lordship’s finding your- 

self strong enough, with the army under 
your command, to strike an effective blow at the enemy in our 
front and that the blow should be struck with the least possible 
delay. ” 

The Commander-in-Chief concurred with this view of the situa- 
tion, considering himself “ perfectly competent effectually to over- 
throw Sher Sindh’s army, with the 12,000 men and 66 guns which 
he had at his disposal. At daylight on the 10th January 1849 Lord 
Gough moved from Lawa Tibi (adjacent to Helan) twelve miles to 
Hinghi, where he learnt from his spies and other sources of informa- 

■ >^Herbopt. held out a month longer. before, as his inaction must have had its 

® This being the case it is not quite clear influence both on army an d on of 
vhy he did not feel himself strong enough the Sikhs 



tio& thai; Sher Singfi still held mth his right the villages Of Lakhhi^ 
Tk- < 5 ivi, Fateh Shah-ki-Chak. The inaitif' 

^ Sikh force was at LaUanwala, with the * 

left at Rasul on the Jhelum strongly occupying the southern extra- - 
mity of a low range of difficult hills, intersected by -ravines, which 
extended nearly to that village. Lord Gough made his arrange- 
ments accordingly that evening and communicated them to the 
f ommanders of the several divisions. But to ensure correct informa- 
tion as to the nature of the country, which he believed to be exces- 
sively difficult and ill-adapted to the advance of a regular army, he 
determined upon moving on Chilianwala with a view to reconnoitre. 
A memorandum of the enemy’s strength on 12th January, apparent- 
ly in the handwriting of Colonel Patrick Grant, Adjutant General, 
is as follows : — * 


At Lakhniwala (the right of their position) : the Bannu troops 
under Ram Singh, one regiment of cavalry, four of infantry, and 
eleven guns. 

Fateh-Shah-ki-Chak : Sirdar Atar Singh and Lai Singh, with 
two regiments of cavalry, six old and four new corps of infantry, 
and seventeen guns. 

At Lalianwala : Sher Singh with one regiment of cavalry, five 
old and four new regiments of infantry, and twenty guns, with main 
body of Ghorcharras, about 4,000. 

At Rasul (the extreme left) are two new infantry corps and 
seven guns. 

At Mung : Surat Singh with three guns in — (remainder illegible). 

The villages that have been mentioned were situated in an arc 
along the left bank of the river Jhelum, Chilianwala being about 
the centre of the circle, with Rasul due north, and something over 2 
miles distant. The range of hills referred to by Lord Gough pre- 
sented a sloping a.spect to the plains, where the hills terminated in 
precipitous heights overhanging the river. The spurs of the hills 
were crowned by extensive earthworks. A wide, thorny jungle of 
varying density consisting of bushes which were sometimes seven 
or eight feet high,* stretched in a south-westerly direction, being 
less dense towards Dinghi, and losing its wild character at the 
village of Chilianwala. 

At 7 A.M. OB the 13th January, a still and almost' cloudless 
morning,- the army advanced, says Sir Joseph Thackwell, “ in bri- 
gade column of cavalry, artillery and 
Advance on Chiiumwai.. Gantry towards the Sikh position. 

Each column formed its own advanced guard, and the heads of 


1 Life of Lieatexumt'General Sir Joseph ThackwelL By Colonel H. 0. 

2 Moatlv thomv aratiia, nr hahuL 
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columns were to T)e one hundred yards from each other. The right 
wing moved in column, left in front, and the left wing right in front, 
directed by the heavy battery, in front of which was the 
Commander-in-Chief. " 

A considerable detour was made to the right, partly to 
distract the enemy’s attention, but principally to get, as far as po^ 
sible, clear of the jungle, on which it appeared the enemy mainly 
relied. 

The army approached Chilianwala at about 12 noon ; a strong 
piquet of the enemy found on a mound close to the village was at 
once dislodged, and from the mound a very extended view of the 
country was obtained. The enemy could be seen drawn up in battle 
array, having during the night or in the early morning moved out 
of his positions and occupied the ground in front, which was a diffi- 
cult jungle, his right in advance of Fateh-Shah-ki-Chak, and his 
left on the furrowed hills about Kasul. 


It will be remembered that the Commander-in-Chief 's intention 
on this day was not to fight but to reconnoitre, and the day being so 
far advanced, he decided to take up a position in rear of the village, 
in order to reconnoitre to the front, finding that he could not turn 
the enemy’s flanks, which rested on a dense jungle extending nearly 
to Helan, and upon the hills near Rasul, without detaching a force to 
a distance ; which he considered both inexpedient and dangerous. 

The engineer department had been ordered to examine the coun- 
try in front, and the Quartermaster-General was in the act of taking 
up ground for the encampment when the enemy advanced some 
horse artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers in front of the 
village. Lord Gough immediatelj' ordered them to be silenced by a 
few rounds from the heavy guns, which advanced to an open space 
in front of Chilianwala. This fire was instantly returned by that 
of nearly the whole of the enemy’s field artillery, thus exposing the 
position of his guns which the jungle had hitherto concealed. 
It was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, and would 
advance his guns, so as to reach the encampment during the 
night. To encamp was, therefore, manifestly impossible. Retreat 
was out of the question, and a battle was inevitable. 


It was now about 2 o’clock. The Commander-in-Chief drew 

up in order of battle. The infantry was 
Battle of chihanwa a. ordered to lie down, while the heavy 

gr^ opened a well-directed and powerful fire on the enemy’s 
centre, where his guns appeared principally to be placed. This fire 
was supported on the flanks by the field batteries of the infantry 
divisiozis. 
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After about an hour the fire of the enemy appeared to be suffi- 
eiently subdued to justify an advance upon his position and guns. 

The troops advanced in the following order, the left division 
moving ofi first, as it had to traverse a 
Bntish dispositions. greater extent of ground, in front of 

which the enemy appeared not to have many guns : — 


Second {Right) Division. 

Maior-G eneral Six W. B. Gilbert 


3rd (Bight) Brigade. 

Br^dicr Godby. 

2nd Bengal Europeans. 

31st and 70th Native Infantry. 


4th (Left) Brigade. 

Brigadier Mountain. 

29th Foot. 

30th and 56th Native Infantry. 


The division Jwas flanked on the right by Brigadier Pope’s (2nd) 
Brigade of Cavalry (the 9th Lancers, 1st and 6th Light Cavalry, 
and the 14th Light Dragoons, and three troops horse artillery under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grant). 

The heavy guns under Major Hcroford were in the centre, 
between the two divisions. 


Third (Left) Division. 
Brigad ier-General C. Campbell. 


5th (Bight) Brigade. 
Brigadier Pennycuick. 
24th Foot 

25th and 45th Native In- 
fantry. 


7th (Left) Brigade. 
Brigadier Hoggan. 

61st Foot. 

36th and 46th Native Infantry. 


with the 16th and 69th Native Infantry under Brigadier Penny 
in reserve. The left was flanked by three troops horse artillery 
under Colonel Brind and Brigadier White’s (1st) Brigade of Cavalry 
(3rd Light Dragoons, 6th and 8th Light Cavalry.) 

The field batteries were with the infantry divisions, between 
the intervals of brigades. No. 17 Field Battery under Captain 
Dawes was between the two brigades of the Right Division. No. 6 
Field Battery, Captain Mowatt, and half No. 10 Field Battery, 
Lieutenant Robertson, were with the Left Division ; and Brigadier- 
General Campbell posted the former between the two brigades, and 
the latter on the extreme left 

0?he whole line fronted the centre of the Sikh position, which 
overlapped both flanks. It was about 3 o’clock when the Left 
(Campbell’s) Division was ordered to advance. The same ord^ 
were shortly afterwards given to the Bight ((^ilb^’s) Divuicoi^ . 



Before the edvaaoe began, Br^dier-Gen^al Campbell came 
Movementft of. to the Conclusion that, owing to the 

Campbell’s Division. density of the jungle, he could not 

possibly direct personally the attack of both brigades of his division. 
He accordingly remained with his left (Hoggan’s) brigade, which 
he led throughout the battle. In addressing the men of the right 
brigade, prior to the advance, and before riding ofE to head 
the left brigade, he told the 24th Foot that “ there must be no firing, 
the bayonet must do the work. 

We will now follow Pennycuick’s Brigade. Captain Lawrence 
Movements of Pennycuick’s Archer, who was present with the 24th 
Brigade. Foot,^ gives the following account of the 

movements of that regiment, on which the movements of the 
Brigade mainly depended : — 

“ Immediately after Brigadier-General Campbell had addressed the 24th, 
that regiment was put in motion, and when the right had cleared the village 
of Chilianwala, just where the jungle began to increase in density, the ground 
was taken more than once to the right flank by echelon of companies, and in 
consequence under the circumstances as each company was of unusual strength, 
in reforming line overlapping occurred by the loss of distance, while the long 
rows of loose thorny hedges clinging to the men’s legs and dragging after 
them increased the unsteadiness primarily caused by the impossiblity to 
hear, at the extremities of the line, the words of command, as they were given 

from the centre of the corps At length the jungle became 

denser at every step and the keekur and kureel bushes higher. The advance 
was continued at a rapid pace and in such alignment as the various com- 
panies, now broken into sections or files, could manage to preserve, acting on 
the independent judgment of individuals, and the habit of previous training. 
After this advance almost at random had been continued for about 1800 
paces, the jungle suddenly ceased ; and when the regiment, pounded inces- 
santly with round shot by an unseen enemy, emerged from it, rapid discharges 
of grape and canister swept away whole sections.” 

Mowatt’s guns were apparently soon masked by tbe brigade 
during the advance, and so were unable to support the infantry by 
keeping down this desolating fire. “ In front, the enemy’s position 
was protected by a natural glacis, a gentle grassy incline, forming a 
gradient of about six feet in fifty yards, rising from a network of 
pools of water with abrupt margins, and between these were many 
trees with pendant branches, almost entirely denuded of foliage. 

There was no time to pause and take breath even had that been 
necessary, and the line, now dispersed and broken in the advance, 
tnade a nish for the guns. I^ny fell at this moment under 

24th was the* oebtre regiment qf the Brigade, having the 2iith and 45th 
Katlvf iMMthry^eB-the h)ft, 



4w|iarges of grape, and but for the rapidity of tfl^ more 

must have fallen. The pools of water in front of the. enemy 'a^t 
obliged some to make a detour, and in doing so a few.bes^n^r] , 
and fire. All order in the wild melee was gone amongst ih® confua 
and scattered groups as they rushed upon the enemy, and in a short 
ifierce struggle, enveloped in the gloom of the smoke which clu||g 
about the guns, captured the latter at the point of the hayoi^et. 

AX. , , , X. So impetuous was the assault that 'the 

ac y e t oot. enemy at once gave way, while the men 
the 24th, instead of following up their success committed the e]^or <;^f 
staying to spike the guns. The delay was fatal to the yictqrs, ior 
the vanquished, now realising the paucity of their attackers, quickfy 
rallied, and re-inforced by ijifantry from behind, recovered ’posse- 
sion of the battery in a short and violent hand-to-hand confliclir'^ 
The 24th, having suffered terrible loss, were driven back into the 
jungle and retreated to the village from which tliey had advancQ^, 
pursued a short distance by tlie Gliorclj arras. Tlie regiment had 
suffered a loss of 204 killed, including 11 officers, and 276 wounded, 
including 10 officers. Among the killed ' ere Brigadier Pennycuick 
and his son,’ both of the 24tlr 


The native infantry regiments wliich supported the attack on 

Repulse of the brigade. Were driven back at the same 

time, ])ut although their losses were con- 
siderable, they were slight in comparison with those of the 24th, 
In his despatch the Commander-in-Chief wrote : — 


This brigade, I am informed, mistook for the signal to move in double 
time the action of their brave leaders, l^rigadier Pennycuick and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brookes (two officers not surpassed for sound judgment and military 
daring in this or any other army) who waved their swords over their heads as 
they cheered on their gallant comrades. This unhappy mistake * led to the 
Europeans outstripping the native corps, which could not keep pace, and 
arriving completely blown at a belt of thicker jungle, where they got into some 
confusion, and Lieutenant-Colonel Brookes, leading the 24th, was killed between 
the enemy’s guns. At this moment a large body of infantry which supported 
their guns opened upon them so destructive a tire that the brigade was forced 
to retire, having lost their gallant and lamented leader Brigadier Pennycuick, 
and the three other field officers of the 24th and nearly half the regiment when 
it gave way ; the native regiment when it came up also suffered severely. 


^ Both fell just as they reached the guns, 
stalwart Sikh was inflicting gashes on 
the body of the former, who had been shot, 
yrhen hL son, a boy of seventeen who had 
tliat morning oome off the sick list, rushed 
forward to avenge his father, but was over- 
;poimed and killed. 

< But Captain Lawrence Aroher,'^who 


was present with the 24th, said that the 
regiment did not break into a doublelimtil 
they got clear of the jungle, when tbpy 
charged the enemy's guns. And he 
that in any case, owing to the hel^t^m 
thickness of the bush, this waving of swords 
could not have been seen^by dm rsgjyenl. 
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The* Sikhs had little opportunity of following up this success 
for they had now to turn and meet the attack of Hoggan's and 
Mountain's brigades. 

Led by Brigadier-General Campbell, the Divisional Commander, 
Movements of Hoggan’s Bri- Hoggan’s brigade soon lost touch with 
gfl'de. that of Pennycuick on its right. But it 

pushed steadily on and in good order to the front, aided by Mowatt’s 
ffuns, which had been masked by Pennycuick 's rapid advance, and 
by Robertson's guns and the horse artillery under Colonel Brind on 
the left. These guns silenced the Sikh heavy battery, which would 
otherwise have enfiladed the brigade during its advance. 

General Campbell gave the following account of the action of 
Hoggan's brigade : — 

Although the jungle through which tlie 7th Brigade passed was close 
and thick, causing frequent breaks to be made in the line, yet by regulating 
the pace so as to make allowance for these obstructions, the left brigade, after 
an advance of half a mile, readied a comparatively open tract of country in 
a tolerably connected line. On this ojicn tract we found formed in our front 
a large body of cavalry and regular Sikh infantry which had played upon us 
during our advance. H. M.\s 01st Regiment charged this cavalry and 
put it to an immediate and disorderly flight, while the 36th Native Infantry 
on the right made an attack on their infantry, which, however, was not suc- 
cessful, and in consequence they came down accompanied by two guns upon 
the 36th Regiment, obliging it to retreat in rear of H. M.’s 61st. 

The two right companies of tlie Gist were instantly made to change front 
to the right, and while the remainder of the regiment was ordered to form 
rapidly in the same direction, the two right com]>anies charged the two guns 
and captured them. The fire of these two companies upon the enemy who were 
in pursuit of the 36th compelled them to desist and retreat. 

While the remainder of the 61st was forming on those two companies, the 
enemy brought forward two more guns and fresh infantry, upon which those 
who had desisted from pursuit of the 36tli again formed, and the whole opened 
a heavy fire ; this force was likewise charged by H. M.'s 61st Regiment, 
put to the rout, and the guns captured. At the same time the 4Gth Native 
Infantry in its movement to form on the left of thf^ 61st was attacked 
by a large body of the enemy’s cavaliy which it gallantly repulsed. 

The formation of the brigade on the flank of the enemy's line now 
being completed, it moved forward driving everything before it, capturing in 
all thirteen guns, until it met with Brigadier Mountain's brigade ^ advanc- 
ing from the opposite direction. The enemy retreated upon their guns, 
which were in position along their line in twos and threes, which they defended 
to the last moment in succession, and were only obtained possession of by us 
after a sharp contest such as I have described in the capture of the first two 

1 The left brigade of Sir W. Gilbert's repulse of Pennyouiok's brigade, already 
Division. The gap between was left by the described. 
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guns, and they were all charged and taken by H. M/s 61st Begiment. 
During these operations we were on two or three occasions threatened by the 
enemy's cavalry on our flank and rear, and were obliged to face about and 
drive them off. The guns were all spiked, but having no means with the 
force to remove them and it being too small to admit of any portion being 
withdrawn for their protection, they were, with the exception of the last 
three taken, unavoidably left upon tlic field. 


Meanwhile the cavalry on the British left under Brigadier 
White had been thrown back at the beginning of the action, and 
as Campbeirs Division advanced and bore off to the right, the 
interval between the cavalry and the infantry of Hoggan's Brigade 
on that flank increased. Brind's three horse artillery batteries 
engaged the enemy's heavy guns on this flank for about three 
quarters of an hour and thus materially assisted the advance of the 
infantry, as already related. Lieutenant Robertson's guns co-operat- 
, . ^ ^ . , od with the horse ariillerv, and, owing 

ctiono o ertsonsguns. ^ misunderstanding, moved off to 

the left, instead of advancing with and directly assisting the ad- 
vance of Hoggan's Brigade. Robertson stated that a staff offi- 
cer, who was never identifi ed, ordered this movement ; and it 
appears that Brigadier-General Campbell gave no order to his guns, 
which w'erc thus left ))c!iind and far to tlie flank during the 
advance. 


With regard to this incident, Robertson wrote to Brigadier- 
General Campbell: — 


I received the following older: — ‘ Take your guns to the left and assist 
the horse artillery in silencing those guns,’ from a staff officer who rode up 

to me when I had advanced with the line about 200 yards I 

accordingly trotted out to the left — probably 500 yards 

I dispersed a considerable body of liorsemen there, and after having 
fired about twenty rounds, I limbered up and proceeded in the direction 
indicated by the mysterious staff officer as the whereabouts of the horse 
artillery. 

A shot or two evidently fired at the infantry of your left or your right 
brigade informed me of the position of the enemy at last, and as these shottf 
hopped along my front, I brought up my right shoulder and unlimberrng found 
myself opposed to a string of guns which were busily engaged directly with the' 
horse artillery, but occasionally wheeled round a gun in acknowledgment 
of my attacks on their left flank which, being unprotected, enabled me to 
enfilade the whole string of them. I think we were engaged here half an 
hour and then the enemy's fire slackened and ceased. The Adjutant of the 
artillery rode up from the horse artillery (which I never saw though I knew 
its position) and told me that my fii e had been of great service to them, that 
Brind was about to advance and wished to know what I intended to do. 
Having done as I was ordered I said I would rejoin my own division. When 
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up "we heard the rattle of the mueketry on the left,^ aa we gueiti* 
yards distance. 

It will thus be seen that Robertson played an independent 
pi^, for he never placed himself under Colonel Brind’s orders, 
aiid' bis action presumably contributed to the widening of the 
gap between the infantry and the cavalry. 

j?iie cavalry on this flank were in the meantime actively 
.^vairy action on the British employed. The Sikhs had assembly 

eft; a large body of cavalry on their right, 

vrith which they threatened to turn the British left. Perceiving 
tms‘ Sr Joseph Thackwell, the commander of the caval y division, 
wjttp accompanied Whites Brigade, ordered a squadron of the 
3rd' Light Dragoons raid the 5th Light Cavalry to charge and drive 

back the Skh horse, and then endeavotit 

CJharge of the Light Dragoons. 

w^re repulsed by heavy musketry fire and were rallied again on the 
Sih Cavalry. The charge of the squadron of the 3rd Dragoons 
was thus described by its commander, Captain Unett®: — 

On returning from reporting myself to the officer commanding the 6th 
Light Cavalry, I saw the enemy's line who had just commenced to open fire at 
a distance of about seventy or eighty yards at the edge of a low, thorny jungle. 
Wewereonlowgroundbut open to the enemy, and had just passed through 
jungle with stunted trees, in line with the 5th Light Cavalry, the same as one 
regiment. Their bugle sounded the charge and we instantly started and drove 
through the centre of the enemy's gole at the utmost speed the formation of 
the enemy and nature of the ground where they stood would admit of. They 
closed in on our flank, and it was “ pell-mell I had received three blows 
from, different men on my left when engaged on iny right front. We then got 
pai^etty clear of the enemy and I killed a ghorcharra at least 900 yards in rear 

of. their gole I then found myself entirely alone, and the first man I saw 

was Private Galloway. We rallied a few more as we were dreadfully broken 
up and instantly charged back through the enemy to our old ground. They 
did not offer so much opposition but opened out and abused us as we passed 

We could not, from the casualties, confusion and jungle, 

i^meet arid come back at the same time, but we were pretty near the tteee 
officers with parties. I think this caused greater panic and dismay to the 
^eiriy, for they could not tell at what point we were coming through them, 
on our reforming they retired off the field. As to the 6th Light 
dayairy, we never saw anything of them, and by Captain Wheatley's official 
if^jport they were repulsed and driven back. Out of my squadron of 106 
n^eri, including 3 officers, we had 23 killed and 17 wounded (2 officers wormd* 
mth 18 horses killed and 8 wounded, and on reforming we had only 48 
iHm in their saddles.’^ 

t the left of the ^ Quoted in the Militaiy Bfemoin bl 

&itifih mfaiiti7t Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph ThaekweH 
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iMs Sir JosepE Thf^cSwell detaoEe^ « 

hcricilfr artillei^ and a squadron of tho 8l& oaval:i^ to join fiBoggnoft' 
infantry bri^do, and with the remainder of the left caval^ biigacte' 
took ^nnd to the right to cover the left flank of CampbeU's dW- 
aion. He eventually formed up in rear of Hoggan’s and Mountain’s 
brigades when these joined, as already described. 

While this battle of the British left division and ■ their left 
flank cavalry and guns was proceeding, Sir W. Gilbert's division, 
kept well in hand by its commander, advanced steadily throui^ 
the jungle, Godby’s brigade on the right and Momitains on the 
left. The right of this division was covered by Pope's cavalry 
bi%ade with three troops horse artillery, under Colonel Grant. 
It has already been observed that their superior numbers caused 
the Sikhs to overlap both flanks of the British, and the right aiff 
well as the left was thus threatened. Seeing a large body of Sikh 
horse towards Basul, Brigadier Pope detached a wing each of 

Panic of Pope's cavairj'- Lancers and Ist and 6th Light Cavalry 

and some guns imder Colonel Lane 
to protect that flank. He then advanced with the remainder 
of his brigade (14th Light Dragoons, and a wing of each of 9th 
Laucers and 1st and 6th Light Cavaliy) in line with the infantry. 
Finding a body of Sikh cavalry in front, he pushed forward His 
guns, but at the same time advanced with his cavalry in one Ittie, 
with no supports or reserves, masked the fire of his guns, and moved 
forward at a trot with the 9th Lancers on the right and the 14th 
Light Dragoons on the loft. Now occurred one of those extraor* 
dinary panics which sometimes overtake the best troops. In the 
words of Hope Grant, who commanded the squadrons of the 9th 
Lancers, they “were proceeding on steadily and changing thear 
direction a httle to their left when the native cavalry began to 
cheer and charge. I confess at the time I could see no enemy 
except a party of about fifty horsemen a good deal to oUr right 
&nk, which I took to be some of our own Irregular Horse.” 
The cause of the disaster which ensued is involved ih obecti(ri^. 
Brigadier Pope was disabled by a wound. It is. said that thlt 
wora “ threes about '' was given, and it has been conjectured that 
Pope, realising that he was masking the giins, gave the word 
“ threes right” to clear their front, and that this command was mu- 
understood. The British officers of native cavalry were, accordii^ 
to another account, fax ahead of thdr men, and their action ia 
hurrying back, either on this command or with a view tojei^ 
ordos for a charge may have added to the misttUderatanm^. 
At any rate the whole of the cavalry turned and stampeded to 
rear, galloping through and upsetting thdr guns, and leaving 
the right flank of toe ihianiay exposed ; hfld ^ not dnw idn 
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uiifdl they were clear of the field, where they were rallied by Colonel 
Patrick Grant and other oflGicers on the Staff. A body of Sikh 
cavalry followed, cut down many of the gunners, mortally wounded 
their commander, Major Chiistie, and carried off fom guns and 
two wagons, with 53 horses. 

Colonel Lane, who had been detached with some cavalry and 
Movements of GUbert’s horse artillery towards Rasul as al- 
division. ready related, appears to have last 

touch entirely with his main body. No instructions were sent him, 
and he knew nothing of this disaster. There was consequently 
a wide unguarded gap between his detachment and the right flank 
of Sir W. Gilbert's division. That division behaved splendidly 
and retrieved the battle which had thus been so adverse on either 
of its flanks. The troops continued to advance steadily, Godby's 
brigade on the right and Mountain’s on the left, covered by the fire 
of No. 17 Field Battery^ under Major Dawes. Godby’s brigade was 
somewhat thrown back, to protect the exposed flank, while the 
division advanced on the villages of Kot Baluch and Tupai ; and 
Mountain’s Brigade consequently first came into action. They 
carried the enemy’s battery in front of the village of Laliani at the 
point of the bayonet, and Godby’s brigade then also took the guns 
in their front. The heavy casualties show the hard fighting in 
which these brigades were involved and the resistance they 
encountered. 

Penny’s reserve brigade had been ordered to retrieve tbe dis- 
aster to Pennycuick’s brigade ; but inclined too mucb to the 
right ; and after some sharp fighting eventually reached Godby’s 
brigade, with which it co-operated during the remainder of the 
day. 

The “Journal of a Subaltern” of the 2nd Europeans (after 
Advance of tiic 2nd wards 104th Foot and now Royal 
Europeans. Munster Fusiliers) which formed part of 

Godby’s Brigade, gives some interesting details which enable us 
to realise the work in the ranks — 

The word came for the infantry to advance, and into the jungle we 
plunged with a deafening cheer, the roll of musketry increasing every moment. 
On we went at a rapid double, dashing through the bushes and bounding 
over every impediment ; faster rolled the musketry, crash upon crash the 
cannon poured forth its deadly contents. On swept our brigade and gaining 
an open space in the jungle, the whole of the enemy’s line burst on our view. 
* ‘ Charge ! ’ ’ ran the word through our ranks, and the men bounded forward 
pouring in a murderous fire. The enemy’s bullets whizzed above pur 

1 Now the 63rd Battery, Boysl Field Artillery. 
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heads. The very air seemed teeming with them. Man after man was 
struck down. On we went with a steadiness which nothing could resist. 
The enemy fired a last volley, then wavered, turned and fled. Pursuit in a 
jungle like that, where we could not see twenty yards before us, was useless ; 
so we halted and began to collect our wounded, when all of a sudden 
fire was was opened on us in our rear. A large body of the enemy had turned 
our flank in the jungle and got betw^een us and the rest of the troops. 
Another party was on our left, and we found ourselves with our light field 
battery completely surrounded, and alone in the field. The word was given 
“ Right about face ”, and we advanced steadily loading and firing as we 
went. Captain Dawes’ battery was the saving of us. As the cavalry was 
bearing down, the Brigadier shouted — “ A shower of grape in there,” and 
a salvo was poured in tliat sent horse and man head ove«i* heels, in heaps. 
The fire was fearful; the atmosphere seemed alive with balls.” 

The Sikhs, sword in hand, charged more than once, and tried 
to break through the British line, which had to turn in different 
directions to resist attack, but they were at length driven from 
this part of the field. 

The Sikh right had now been r^^'lled up by CampbelPs left 

Repulse of the Sikh Armv. brigade, many guns 'had been taken, 

and the enemy driven from the field. 
But if a victory at all, it was a Pyrrhic one, for the victors had 
probably lost more than the vanquished, and could not even hold 
the ground on w hich they stood, or the guns which they had taken. 
The enemy retreated on Rasul, passing across the front of Lane, 
who commanded the cavalry and horse artillery beyond the British 
right, and who dispersed them with the fire of his guns. But 
while the Sikhs had been driven back to the Jhelum, the British 
were obliged from want of water to withdraw from the field of 
battle to the village of Chilianwala, and to relinquish the spiked 
and captured guns. Under cover of darkness parties of the enemy 
returned and carried off all the guns that had not been brought 
into camp. 

Thus ended one of the hardest fought battles ever contested 
on Indian soil. The British loss* amounted to over 2,000 men, 
six guns, and several stands of colours. The Sikhs lost no prestige ; 
their casualties are not recorded ; twelve of their small field-pieces 
were captured. 

This battle is instructive as showing the difficulty and the 
Comments. necessity of maintaining inter-communi- 

cation between the component parts of a 
force, particularly when in thick cover. The want of success was 
due to this among other causes, including the relinquishing by 


1 For detail of casu^ties, see Appendix IX. 
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^ilgadier^iUHral Campbell of the command of his wh(de divukm 
(for of a brigade, and the panic on the risht Jank owing to 
Briga^er Pope’s faulty disposition of his cavi^. The guns of 
Campbell’s division did not co-operate as they might have done, 
lai^^y owing to the above mentioned cause, and apparently to the 
absence of any orders from the divisional commander, who dis- 
covered this defect too late. The soldiers, both British and na,tive, 
^ught heroically, and by their steady and gallant bearing retrieved 
the fortunes of the day, and averted what might well have bc^ a 
great disast^. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE SECOND SIEQE OP MULTAN. 

(Maf 6.) 

It was related in Chapter VII that General Whish had been 
compelled to abandon the siege of 
Multan, owing to the inadequacy of his 
force after the defection of Raja Sher Sirgh. He fell lack on 
the 16th September, and remained inactive for some weeks, 
awaiting reinforcements which were, being sent to him from Bom- 
^ bay. Sher Singh marched from Multan on 9th October, as related 
in Chapter VIII, to raise the Sikhs throughout the Punjab, and 
the Sikhs generally ceased to consider Multan as the place where 
the battle of their faith was to be fought. Sher Singh s departure 
was followed by an extensive desertion of Mulraj's cause by his 
Sikh soldiers, horse and foot. The general idea was that all Sikhs 
were to assemble and fight the battle of Khalsa independence in 
the neighbourhood of Lahore. 

The weakening of Muhaj by the departure of the Sikhs even- 
tually enabled General Whish to resume the offensive, although he 
was not strong enough to carry the city and fort until the arrival 
of the Bombay column, which did not reach him until 22nd De- 
cember. On the 1st November, Muhaj, assuming the offensive, 
established himself on the raised banks of a dry canal which inter- 
sected the British lines, and for some days kept up a constant 
artillery fire on the camp. 

On the 7th November General Whish attacked the enemy's 
- . ^ a. • TTu j position outside the walls of Multan. The 

Action© j on . British force was drawn up at 6 am . on 

. the eastern side of the Grand Canal, which flanked Edwardeei' 
position at Suraj Khund. The infantry columns were to make a 
detpnr to the, right, to take the enemy’s position in flank, and 
the cavalry and horse artillery to make a corresponding move- 
ment and on nearing the enen^y to act according to circumstances. 
'Bie alliM (Edwardes , and Cortlaiidt with the Darbar troops and 
levies, and the Bahawalpur Contingent) were to move forward^ 
or act on the defensive as directed by Edwardes, up the left 

( 106 ) 
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bank of the canaL During the night several hundred men of 
one of Van Cort^andt^s regiments^ deserted to the enemy. 

General Whish himself remained in camp, thinking it undesir- 
able that he should leave in view of the defection of the Sikhs. 
The troops for the attack were detailed as follows : — 


2 squadrons, 11th Light Cavalry, completed to 160 rank and file. 

2 squadrons, 7th Irregular Cavalry, completed to 220 rank and file. 
2 squadrons, 11th Irregular Cavalry, completed to 220 rank and file. 
4th Troop, 3rd Brigade Horse Artillery. 


Brigadier Markham, Commanding Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel FranJeSy C,B. 

6 companies, 10th Foot, completed to 400 rank and file, 
companies, 8th Native Infantry, completed to 512 rank and file. 

8 companies, 52nd Native Infantry. 

LieutenanUColonel BrooliC. 

6 companies, 32nd Foot, completed to 500 rank and file. 

8 companies, 49th Native Infantry, completed to 352 rank and file. 

8 companies, 61st Native Infantry, completed to 560 rank and file. 
Brigadier Markham wrote in his report: — 

‘ ‘ According to arrangements, I proceeded with the force under my com- 
mand across the bridges over the nullah on the right of the allied camp in the 
Suraj Khund, in open column flanking the enemy’s position, and brought our 
shoulders forward to the left, proceeding directly across their rear. When 
we had advanced sufficiently far to insure overlapping the most distant j 
part of their position, we wheeled into line, three guns on the right, three oi I 
the left, the whole of the cavalry, with the exception of a small party witll | 
the guns, on our right flank between the line and the Sultan Sadula Gardens. 

The reserve, in quarter distance column in rear of the centre of the right 
brigade, advanced steadily in echelon of brigade at fifty paces distance from 
the right, under a smart fire of grape and round shot. At this moment I 
ordered the cavalry to attack a large body of the enemy who were moving 
to our right and to prevent their moving the guns.” 

The cavalry under Major Wheler were getting clear of the 
jungle on to open ground, when they saw on their right front a 
body of the enemy with a standard, a mass of his cavalry in and 
around some villages a little further retired on tolerably good 
ground, and his batteries in the distance. Major Wheler at once 
made up his mind to attack, and with a cheer his men charged 
with the utmost precision and rapidity, carrying all before them. 
But rapid and good as the charge was in itself, it was so timed 

& The number of deserters was 220, all Hindus, and chiefly fzom Lucknow. 
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^ to be of essential service, for some of the squadrons charged 
immediately in rear of the enemy's guns, preventing the line of 
infantry from being enfiladed. More than this, the enemy's mass 
of cavalry, apparently unaware of their proximity, were stamered 
by this sudden advance and never made a stand in a body, though 
parties of them showed a good front until the horsemen were among 
them. Some squadrons charged repeatedly, while others charged 
only once, but prevented the guns from being carried off. Lieute- 
nant Yibart, 11th Light Cavalry, captured a standard. As the 
cavalry cleared the front the horse artillery opened fire, the line 
charg^ and took the position with the whole of the guns on the 
bank of the nullah, driving the enemy across and up it with con- 
siderable loss. The batteries were then destroyed, and the force 
returned to camp, the engagement having lasted only about an 
hour. 

The allied forces under Edwardes and Lake co-operated in the 
attack, and were at first subjected to offensive operations on the 
part of the enemy, who drove back 500 Pathans forming an 
advanced post on the nullah, and turned the inner flank of an eight 
gun battery at a well 400 yards in front of the camp. Ti.e gunners 
at this moment behaved well, drawing back their guns from the 
embra.=;ures, and, bringing them to bear on the enemy i-suing 
from the nullah, discharged grape so rapidly as to check the attack. 
Both sides were now reinforced, and a desperate conflict took place, 
until the defenders, being reinforced by two of General Cortlandt's 
regiments and a large body of Daoudputras, after a sharp fight 
of half an hour expelled the enemy from the nullah and drove 
and pursued them right up to their entrenchments. The allied 
forces subsequently advanced and co-operated in the final attack.^ 
In this action the British force had 3 killed and 58 wounded ; tJ.e 
allies lost 39 killed and 172 wounded. The enemy's casualties are 
not recorded, but five guns were taken. 

The long expected Bombay column®, which has already been 

Arrival of the Bombay column. refciTed to, dM not join General Whish 

until the 22nd December, and until then 
a period of inaction ensued, during which, however, the enemy's 

1 During this advance .some of Edwardes* Pathans captured a gun, when fire was 
opened on them by some of the British sepoys, who mistook them for enemies. 
At this juncture a brave soldier. Private Howell of the 32nd Foot, leaped down into the 
canal, and. standing in front of the Pathans, faced the British troops waving his shako 
at the end of his bayonet, as a signal to cease firing. Thus many friendly lives 
were saved. 

^The Bombay column under command of Brigadier the Hon. H. Dundas consist* 
ed of one troop horse artillery, two companies foot artillery, two light field batteries, 
2 companies sappers, Ist Ik>mbay European Fusiliers, Her Majesty’s 60ih Foot, 
1st Bombay Light -Cav^ry, Binde Horse, 3rd, 4th« 9th and 19th Bombay Infantry, 
This brought the total force under General Whish to a strength of 15,648« 
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g jsition was thoroughly reconnoitred by Colonel Cheape, the Chief 
ngineer, who arrived on Novembeir 30th. On the 25th the original 
position before Multan was occupied and on the 27th Dec^ber 
the operations were resumed in accordance with the following Divi-' 
sion Orders, issued to the Multan Field Force by Major-General 
Whish on the 26th : — 


“A wing of Her Majesty 10th Regiment and a regiment of native 
infantry from the 1st Brigade will proceed at a quarter of an hour after 
noon precisely to take possesstion of the brick kilns to the north-west of 
camp. Brigadier Chcape will attach an engineer to the party and a company 
or two of pioneers. 

A squadron of cavalry and four horse artillery guns will accompany this 
party to act according to circumstances. 

Three companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment and six companies 
native infantry from the 2nd Brigade to parade at the advance picquet of 
that Brigade a quarter of an hour before noon to accompany heavy ordnance 
to tlie front. 

The portion of the force not ordered on other duties will be ready to 
stand to arms from noon until dismissed. 

The Officer Commanding the Bombay Division is requested to have pre- 
pared two columns of a wing of European and a regiment of native infantry 
each, accompanied by a squadron of cavalry and light field battery each, at 
11 A.M. The batteries to open on the enemy’s positions at Mandi Awa and 
Sidi-lal-ki-bed precisely at noon, and to be followed up by the infantry and 
artillery, according to the effect produced on the enemy, to the taking of 
those two positions if facilities offer, for which purpose a company of sappers 
should be attached to each coluraiiwith entrenching tools to secure the posts 
if taken. 

The column acting on the left of the Bombay Division should be warned 
that Major Edwardes’ force co-operates with this attack, on the west of the 
canal (or large nullah), to whose troops a few of the Bengal Cavalry, Regular 
and Irregular will be attached to facilitate their being recognised as allies.’^ 


In accordance with these orders, the columns detailed in the 


Left Column, 

Brigadier, the Hon’ble H. Dundas, C.B. 

5 Companies, Ist Bombay Fusiliers, Major 
Migiian. 

4th Bombay Rifles, Major Homier. 

No. 7 Light Field Battery, Captain 
Turnbull. 

Bquadron, Sinde Horse, Lieutenant Mere- 
wether. 

1 Cbmpany Sappers, Lieutenant Kendall. 

Left Centre Column 
Brigadier Capon. 

5 Companies, Her Majesty’s 60ith Rifles* 
Major Dennia 


margin moved to the attack 
on the 27th December, the 
first two composing the Bom- 
bay Column under Brigadier 
Dimdas, the remainder form- 
ing the Bengal Column in sup- 
port under Brigadier Stalker. 
On leaving camp the left centre 
column proceeded towards the 
Mandi Awa, guided 1^ Captain 
Abeiciombie of the &igineers 
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9rd Bombay Infantiy, Major Hallett 

No. 5 Li^ Field; Battei^, Captain Bail^. 

Squadron, Ist Bombay LanOers, Captain 
Car&. 

1 Company Sappers, Lieutenant Walker. 

Right Centre, Column 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nash, C.B., 

3 Companies, Her Majesty's 32nd Regiment, 
Major Case. 

6 Companies, 72nd Bengal Infantry, Cap- 
tain Lloyd. 

4 guns. Horse Artillery, Captain Ander- 
son. 


and two comp^es, 60th 

possession of the build- 
ing called Bamtira^, under fire' 
of round shot and shrapnel 
from the city. The battery 
opened on the enemy at the 
Mandi Awa at 700 yards. 
Thi? column then advanced in 
line covered by skirmishers 
whose fire soon subdued that 


3rd Company Pioneers, Lieutenant 
Gordon. 

Right Column, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Young. 

5 Companies, Her Majesty’s 10th Foot, 
Captain Longden. 

52nd Bengal Infantry, Captain Jamieson. 
4 guns, Horse Artillery, Captain Mackenzie. 
1 squadron, 11th Irregular Cavalry, Cap- 
tain Dowson. 

2nd Company Sappers, Lieutenant Grin- 
dall. 

Movement of the left centre column. 

they charged and drove thedef 


of the enemy. After twenty 
minutes a general rush to the 
mound (Mandi Awa) took 
place, and the enemy evacuat- 
ed it and fled towards the 
suburbs, followed by the greater 
part of the 60th Rifles, while 
the 3id were engaged in pursu- 
ing some of the enemy who had 
takc'i shelter in a mosque and 
under hedges and walls. Here 
iders into the city. 


The troops were recalled from the pursuit, and the light field, 
battery brought into position on the mound. As part of the Bengal 
Column on the right now approached. Brigadier Capon resolved that 
the suburbs should be held in front and on both flanks of the mound 


(Mandi Awa) as far as possible. 


The suburbs were reoccupied without much resistance by the 
60th Rifles and part of the 3rd Bombay Infantry, in conjunction 
with a portion of the Right Centre (Bengal) Column, consisting of 
three companies, 32nd Foot, under Major Inglis, and part of the 61sb 
Bengal Infantry under Major Finnis. About this time a shrapnel 
shell from the town burst over one of the 9-pounder guns, which 
had begun to reply to the enemy’s fire, killing Lieutenant 
Younghusband, 9th Bombay Infantry, and two artiller 3 Tnen, and 
severely wounding Lieutenant Hill, field engineer. The 9-pounder 
guns soon silenced the enemy’s howitzer or mortar and only 
round shot were subsequently fired at the Mandi Awa, with little 
effect except that Captain Bailey had his, arm carried off, and an 
artilleryman was mortally wounded. Just before this, Majo^p 
Gordon, 60th Rifles, when m command of a party clearing the sub- 
urbs in front of the moimd, fell mortally wounded by a matchlock 
ball fired from one of the houses, whep crossing an Ojpen spape ; up 
other caisuaities occurred, owing to' the skill of the men in taking 
cover during the advance. 
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A ckain of ]^tB Wfts then established in the suburbe, in co> 
operation with the column on ibe right flank. 

In the meantime the left column, guided by Lieutenant Pollard, 
Mcremenf of the JeH column. Bengal Engineer, passed over very 
' broken ground, intersected by deep 

nullahs. The enemy's advanced piquets being distinctly seen, the 
advanced guard extended, and as soon as the 4th Bombay Rifles had 
disentangled themselves from the nullahs, the skirmishers advanced 
and drove in the defenders. The column moved on to the left until 
the head had passed the left of the old entrenchments, when the 
1st Bombay Fusiliers formed in the parallel, while the 4th 
Bombay Rifles lay down under a bank in front of a white building 
or mosque. The battery was placed in position and opened on the 
mound of the Sidi-lal-ki-bed, from which the enemy retired. A few 
rounds were fired at the mosque, from which the 4th Bombay Rifles 
then drove the enemy, as well as from a large one with adjoining 
buildings where they had two guns. A general advance then took 
place, the 1st Bombay Fusiliers passing the mound to the right and 
the 4th Rifles to the left. The advance was continued over very 
strong and difficult ground, the enemy being driven from every 
point where they attempted to make a stand, the 1 st Fusiliers pur- 
suing them through a deserted village into the suburbs and the 4th 
Rifles following them and driving them out of the large enclosure 
of the Bhigi Bagh and quite into the suburbs. The guns were 
placed in position at the Sidi-lal-ki-bed, but could produce little effect 
owing to the distance of the city wall, which was scarcely percept- 
ible. While the guns were being brought up to the hill, a retrograde 
movement was made by the troops, owing to the 4th Rifles Laving 
imprudently advanced too far and expended all their ammunition. 
The greater number of casualties occurred at this time,' but the 
Fusiliers, falling back gradually and keeping up a steady fire, check- 
ed the advance of the enemy and covered the retreat of the 4th 
Rifles. 

Both regiments having formed under the hill, the ammuniton 
was replenished, when the Fusiliers moved to the right and quickly 
drove the enemy from the deserted village, under cover of which 
they then formed, keeping skirmishers out to the front. 

The 4th Rifles reoccupied the Bhigi Bagh.^ The object of the 
attack in distracting the enemy having been attained, no further 
advance Ifgiik place. The troops mainlined their positions until 
dark, a constant cannonade being kept up from the battery. At 
dark, the Bhigi Bagh being very extensive and thickly studded with 

^ They were relieved in the afternoon by a wing .of the 19th Boml^y Infancy » who. 
repulsed all attempts of the enemy to regain possession of the place. 
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trees, it was deemed advisable to retire from it. The Sappers hav- 
ing made several large openings in the wall, to facilitate reoccupation, 
if necessary, a position was taken up in rear, the left being thrown 
back and resting on the lai^e mosque, the right extending to the 
right of the Sidi-lal-ki-bed. The enemy kept up an ineffective fire 
of matchlocks during the night. 

While the operations that have been described were in progress. 
Movements of the Bengal the Bengal Division, forming the Bight 
division. and Right Centre Columns, co-operated 

on their side, and drove the enemy before them into the city, losing 
12 killed and 70 wounded ; the Bombay Column had 14 killed, 
98 wounded and 18 missing. 

At 3 F.M., on the 28th, Edwards and Lake with the auxiliaries 

relieved the Bombay Column of charge 

Sortie by the enemy. Sidi-lal-ki-bed, and all the posts on 

the left of it, including the Bhigi Bagh, the villages of Dera, Jog and 
Marja. They remained undisturbed during the night, but were 
attacked at about 1 p.m., on the 29th by 2,000 of the enemy, 
almost all on foot, and chiefly regulars, among whom the 
deserters of the 7 th November were conspicuous. They issued 
from the Delhi Gate, filed behind the suburbs in front of 
the Sidi-lal-ki-bed, and made their appearance suddenly on 
the left front of the allies, pushing boldly on into the 
gardens which were unoccupied, and opening a heavy musketry 
fire from behind the walls, a position, however, from which they 
were rapidly dislodged by Edwardes’ Rohillas and other irregulars, 
aided by two companies of General Cortlandt’s regiment, who ex- 
pelled them and followed them up to the city walls. Among those 
who distinguished themselves in this action were two volunteers, 
Messrs. Quin and MacMahon, the latter of whom killed the leader 
of the enemy’s infantry, a powerful Sikh, with one blow which 
divided his head. 

General Whish now made arrangements for assaulting the city 
of Multan. At 9 a.m., on the 30th December the enemy’s principal 
magazine in the citadel was blown up by a shell from one of the 
mortars, the explosion destroying the grand Masjid and many 
houses and other buildings in the vicinity. 

EstabUshment cf bwacWng General Whish had now the following 
batteries. batteries : — 


Biz 8-inch mortals . 

Three 10-inch .. 

Foot 5|-utch „ 

Six IS-pounders, on the Khani BarJ 


opened on 28th December. 

ft ft M 


t> 


ft ft 

29th „ 


9 * 
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Two 8-mchliowitasers^ 

Two 10 inch „ vwith fche mortars in the first line, opened 

Two 24-pr8.* j on 29th. 

And five 8-inch mortars wore laid down on the SOth near the 10-inch 
mortars. 

The fire from the citadel was quite subdued on the 30th. On 
the morning of the 31st a small gun was occasionally used, but 
the enemy appeared to have gone into the city, where a few of 
them kept up a smart matchlock fire on the breaching batteries. 

On the 2nd January 1849, General Whish issued the following 
orders : — 

*‘It being the Major-Generars intention to assault the city to-day, it will 
be effected by two columns constituted as follows ; — 

From the Bengal Division : — 

Her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment, 49th Regiment, Nativrflnfantry ; 72nd 
Regiment, Native Infantry ; right column under the command of Brigadier 
Markham. 

From the Bombay Division : — 

1st Bombay Fusiliers ; 4th Bombay Native Infantry (Rifles) ; 19th 
Bombay Native Infantry ; left column under the command of Brigadier 
Stalker, C.B. Each column to be conducted by an officer of Engineers 
and to be accompanied by a sergeant and 12 artillerymen, furnished 
with gun-spikes, and to have a complete company of sappers and pioneers 
in attendance. 

The columns will leave their respective lines at noon precisely and halt 
in the vicinity of the Mandi Awa. 

The troops now on duty there and in the suburbs between it (the Am- 
khas inclusive) augmented on either flank by two guns of horse artillery and 
a squadron of cavalry (the Bombay Division providing for the left and the 
Bengal Division for the right) will form the reserve under the command of 
Brigadier Hervey. 

Brigadier the Hon’ble H. Dundas is requested to send the Sinde 
Horse to Bakurabad at noon, with two guns of horse artillery ; and Brigadier 
Salter will attach a regiment of Irregular Cavalry towards the north-west 
angle of the fort. Major Garbett placing two horse artillery guns at his dis- 
posal to accompany the same. One riseda to be told off to the guns with orders 
not to quit them on any account 

Officers commanding columns will be furnished with particular in- 
structions for their guidance, and outline plans of the city. 

Officers commanding companies to be impressed with the necessity of 
preventing their men separating in search of plunder or on any other pre- 
text* 

The camps^will under charge of Brigadiers Capon and Salter respect* 
ivelyi who will order the troops in them to stand to their arms from 1 
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In accordance with these orders, the columns assembled at tbe 
Mandi Awa, and at 2 o’clock orders were issued for the assault bh 
„ . , V* the two breaches, the right colunih hav- 

lumnJ*^™*** ^ ° ^ big first to proceed to the Delhi Gate; 

At about 3 o’clock, on the signal of a 
salvo fired from the Delhi Gate battery, the two columns moved to 
the attack. Two companies of the 32nd Foot under Captain Smyth 
proceeded to storm the breach. Upon passing the broken ground and 
ruined outworks of the gate under a heavy fire of matchlocks they 
descended a deep hollow and found to their surprise the city wall 
in front, about thirty feet in height, unbreached and totally imprac- 
ticable, being fairly concealed from view from the nature of the 
ground until they came close upon it. 


Captain Smyth immediately and with great judgment and 
promptitude decided to retire, and rejoined the column with the 
loss of several men. Brigadier Markham at once proceeded to the 
breach at the Khuni Bur], which he found had already been entered 
by the left column, and from thence to the part of the city close to the 
Daulat Gate and directly in front of the fort. The enemy offered 
considerable opposition in the narrow sti eets and on the ramparts, 
which were strongly barricaded ; but the troops carried all before 
them, and before dark that j)art of the city was in their possession, 
and their posts connected up with those of the left column. 

The loss of the right column amounted to 4 killed and 26 
wounded. 


In the meantime the left column, which was drawn up in three 


Movements of the Cdlunm. 


columns in rear of the Mandi Awa, had 
moved down to storm the left breach at 


the angle of the Khuni Burj. The distance to the breach was 
about two hundred yards, the approach being fully exposed to 
fire from musketry and zmnburaktt. The storming party, three 
companies 1st Bombay Fusiliers under Captain Leith, mount- 
ed the breach at 3-15, but when they reached the summit 
found themselves in a sort of enclosure, from which there was only 
one regular exit by a nan ow lane on the right, and over a low house 
into the Khuni Burj. ’J'he first to mount the breach was Colour- 
Sergeant John Bennet, who planted the Union Jack on its 
crest, and stood beside it until the whole brigade had passed. 
The colour and staff were riddled with bullets. The enemy had 
retrenched the breach and dug deep ditches into which several of 
the leading men and officers fell. Captain Leith was dangerously 
wounded soon after crossing the breach, and the column was de- 
tained nearly twenty minutes by the obstacles at the top. The 
storming party pushed down the lane to the right, under Lieu- 
tenant Gray, to clear away obstacles between the breach and the 
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point at which the Bengal column was to enter, and was in part 
the cause of the enemy abandoning the Khuni Burj. Fortunately, 
two short ladders were procured and placed by the Bengal Sappers 
under Lieutenant Oliphant against the house on the left, just as the 
enemy found their communication with the town threatened ; they 
were, therefore, obliged to defend both the lane and the tow’^er, and 
their resistance was consequently less energetic. 


The Brigade, in 

Capture of the town. 


three columns, proceeded — the Ist column 
under Major Mignan to the left, clearing 
the ramparts, the others under Majors 


Mant and Honner pushing for the centre of the town, where 


they established themselves in the grain market. The narrow- 
ness of the streets rendered regular formation impossible, and the 


enemy was followed up by the troops in the best mode in which they 
could move, and without giving him time to halt, until the town 


was completely carried, and the several columns established. 


the left having succeeded in reaching the Lahore Gate. A 
company was left at the Lahore Gate, and all the columns 
similarly established advanced posts, and then retired to the more 
open ground in the centre of the town. The town w'as com- 
pletely cleared by dark. During the night one of the enemy’s 
powder magazines blew up, burying several men in the ruins. 
Had the assault taken ])lace earlier in tlie day, this explosion 
might have been avoided. The enemy’s ammunition was lying 
about in great quantities, and there was nothing to distinguish 
their magazines from the other houses. In the morning Lieutenants 
Pollard and Maxwell of the Bengal Sappers removed a considerable 
quantity of powder fi'om another magazine close to a burning house 
and threw it over the wall where it exploded harmlessly. 


In his report Brigadier Stalker wrote : — 


“ The Pak Gate was cleared dur'iig the night by the Bengal Sappers, 


Brigadier Stalker’s re])orl. 


tlio Haran Gate by the Bombay Sappers, and 
the Behar Gate was nearly opened when the 


explosion took place, which rendered it impossible to go on. It was opened 
next moining by the Bengal Sappers. 


It is quite impossible to say where the engineer officers were : the troops 
Were so scai lered by the narrow lanes that there were no distinct columns. 
The only real guide was to follow the retreating enemy, which was done. 
Not only are the ramparts so incomplete as to render a passage round them 
by a column of men quite impracticable, but the parts which are complete 
were at the time of the assault crossed by traverses and cut up by ^ mall 
trenches. The night clo.^ed before the communication between the different 
bodies could be effected, but by morning the troops were in communication 
with each other. 
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It is to be regretted that we had not a couple of hours daylight as we 
should then have probably avoided the explosion of the magazine ; but the 
town was as completely cleared of the enemy by dark as it is at the present 
moment. 

The steady and well-directed fire of the 60th Rifles kept down that of Ihe 
enemy very considerably while the troops were approaching the breach, and 
a discharge of grape thrown on the top of the breach by Lieutenant Keir, 
Bombay Artillery, just over (he heads of the Fusiliers as they advanced was 
of the utmost value to us ; but when the top was gained and our nien became 
mingled with the enemy the fate of the day depended on the steadiness and 
courage of the Fusiliers, and both men and officers responded nobly to the 
call.” 


These operations illustrate the difficulties to be encountered in 
street fighting, and show the advisability 
Lessons of the nssa^ili. beginning an action early in the day 

so as to conclude it before nightfall. The same defect of beginning 
the action too late occurred at the battle of Ferozeshahr. The value 
of supporting and covering fire both by rifles and artillery during 
the advance is also emphtisised in Brigadier Stalker’s despatch, and 
has been experienced on many occasions both before and since the 
siege of Multan. It is to-day one of the first principles in the attack 
of a position. 

The losses in the assault on the city of Multan amounted to 30 
killed, 218 wounded, and 1 missing.* 


The forces under Edwardes and Lake, prior to and during 

. . , . . the assault, created a diversion on the 

ction o t f auxi miics. Lieutenant 

Lake threw out a large skirmishing party directly in his front close 
up to the Pak Gate ; General Cortlandt another on the left of the 


Daoudputras ; and Edwardes a third on the left of General Cortlandt ; 
thus opening a smart fire nearly down to the Bohar Gate, and secur- 
ing the attention of a large portion of the enemy’s soldiers on the 
walls. Edwardes also moved out a large body of cavalry and a 
troop of horse artillery in front of the village of Dera, while the 
remainder and main body of the infantry were in reserve at the 
Bhigi Bagh and Sidi-lal-ki-bed. 


At about 1-30 p.m. the Daoudputras under direction of Lieute- 
nant Lake, and the remaining auxiliaries under the direction of 
Lieutenant Young of the Engineers, Mr. Hugo Janies, and Mr. 
Quin, opened their fire from the most advanced suburbs, and drew 
fire from the ramparts and the guns on the Moti bastion until the 
advance of the British on the breach. After the capture of the 
city Lieutenant Lake occupied the Pak Gate with the Daoudputras 


f For detail of cMuaities during the operationa before Multan, oee Appendix VI, 
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and a small party of the 3rd Bombay Infantry. When the skirmish- 
ers of the auxiliaries had been withdrawn, Edwardes ordered 
the cavalry from Dera to patrol to the westward, where they inter- 
cepted a party of the enemy’s infantry who had escaped from the 
city, killed twenty and took the rest prisoners. 

The number of the enemy now confined to the citadel as a 

Siege of the citadol. ^^sult of the Operations of the 2nd 

January was estimated at from 2,000 
to 2,500.* Close siege was laid to this last stronghold. On the 
morning of the. 4th January a brigade of the Bombay Column was 
marched to a site on the north-west angle of the fort, to take imme- 
diate possession of Hazuri Bagh. Two 6|-inch mortar batteries 
were established in the advanced trench and zig-zag, which b)' the 
6th reached the glacis cast of the fort; and to facilitate operations 
Brigadier Cheape established himself at Wazirabad with the Sap- 
pers and Miners. On that day Edwardes wrote to the British 
Resident at Lahore : — 

“ The garrison of Multan is now in the last extremity. The gunners are 
unable to serve their guns, from incessant shelling ; the buildings are almost 
all unroofed from the same cause, and afford but little shelter ; Dewan Mulraj 
himself has sought lefuge in the gateway of the Sukkee Gate ; and every 
soldier is obliged to grind the wheat for his own dinner, all the flour having 
been blown up in the explosion of the Jumma Musjid.” 

In this extremity Mulraj opened negotiations, asking for terms. 

but was told that nothing less than 
Progress of the sjcge. unconditional surrender would be 

considered. On the 8th, the seven 18-pouuder battery opened 
within 200 yards of the fort, and a mortar battery of three 10-inch 
howitzers. On the same day, a battery for six 24-pounders and six 
18-pounders was begun, and trenches were widened. The object 
of this battery was to keep down the fire of the citadel opposite 
it and eventually to breach at the north-east angle : the sap begun 
on the 6th was carried on, the object being to blow in the counter- 
scarp. On the 9th the sap was advanced ninety-five feet ; the 
seven 18-pounder battery, constructed of fascines and sand-bags, 
was set on fire at about 3.30 f . m. by one of the enemy’s shells, 
and burnt down. The guns and powder were saved by the sailors 
of the Indus flotilla, who had been working the guns. 

The enemy, observing the occurrence, kept up a heavy fire, 
and seyexal men were wounded. A position was prepared in the 
city for six guns and four 5^-inch mortars, and roads leading to 
it wra:e widen^. On the night of the 10th, 110 gabions were 

9 Au incorrect eetixaate, as nearly 4,000 eventually siuiendered. 



added in continuation of the eap, bringing it near the foot of the 
glacis. The enemy were alarmed and kept up a heavy fire 
throughout the night, impeding the work. After daylight the 
fire was kept down by riflemen, for whom advantage had been 
taken of a hill to construct cover which flanked the head of the sap. 
On the night of the 18th January 130 of the garrison surrendered, 
and on the 20th another 300 were taken by the cavahy. Mulraj’s 
followers were leaving him in large numbers, and he continued 
negotiations for surrender, but attempted to obtain terms which 
could not be granted. On the 21st January General Whish wrote : — 

“ The rebel is reduced to the last c.\tremity ; he was all yesterday endeav- 
ouring to rally the garrison, but they told him ))lainly that ho must do one 
or the other of two things : sally out at the head of his troops and cut his 
way through the besiegers, or immediately surrender, as it was impossible 
for the soldiers to stand the shelling anv longer. ” 

Next day Mulraj surrendered, and the garrison, numbering 
between 3,000 and 4,000, laid down tlieir arms. 

Mulraj was tried and sentenced to Imprisonment which lasted 
until his death not long afterwards. 

Gudhar Sitigh, who murdered Mr. Vans Agnew, was subse- 
quently hanged in Multan. 




CHAPTER Xn. 


OPERATIONS IN THE JULl UNDUE DOAB. 


We find that, in consequence of the trend of events in the 

Punjab, the moveable column which 
Insurrection m Nurpur. atationed at Jullundur under 

Brigadier Wheeler was ordered early in September to be ready to 
take the field in the Jullundur Doab, between the Sutlej and Beas 
rivers. At that time Ram Singh, son of Shaina, one of the heredi- 
tary wazirs of Nurpur, crossed the frontier and attacked several 
posts on the customs line in the vicinity of Patliankot and Nurpur. 
A force of the 15th Irregular Cavaliy and 29th Native Infantry 
under Major Fisher was accordingly sent against him and crossed 
the Beas at Katgai’h on the 9th Soiitember. Early on the 10th 
Major Fisher marched to Patliankot, where arrangements were 
made for attacking the rebels who were reported to be in possession 
of the neighbouring fort of Shahpur. As the force approached 
that place a body of men was seen on the hill overlooking the fort; 
these were charged and dispersed by the cavalry. When the 
party neared the fort, a heavy fire of muskelry was opened from 
the walls, by which a few sowars were wounded. Fire continued 
until dusk, and during the niglit the rebels evacuated the fort, 
escaping by a precipitous path leading to the Ravi, which flowed 
several hundred feet below. 


On the 10th September, Mr. J. Lawrence,* Commissioner 
of the Jullundur Doab, reached Kangra, and on the 13th arrived at 
Nurpur, where he heard that Ram Singh occupied a long narrow 
hill in the immediate vicinity of the town, lie had perpetrated 
several dacoities and had written circular letters to the headmen of 
villages, inviting them to join him. On the morning of the 14th, 
Mr. Lawrence and Major Fisher reconnoitred the enemy’s position, 
and the surrounding country, which was difficult. It was found 
that cavalry could act with difficulty on the south, a wide ravine, 

interspersed with rice fields, running 
Attack on Rum SihkIi. along that side ; on the north the country 

was much more difficult, being broken in every direction into hun- 
dreds of little spurs running out from the main chain on which the 
insu -gents were posted. Reinforcements were brought up, and on 
the morning of the 19lh, Ram Singh and his followers were dispersed. 
The force with Mr. Lawrence consisted of 360 men of the 1st Sikh 
Regiment, under Major Hodgson, of whom 300 attacked on one side ; 

♦Afterw’ards Lord Lawrence, Governor-General of India. 
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two companies 29th Native Infantry under Lieutenant Johnston, 
who went up on another side ; four companies 71st Native Infantry, 
under Captain Bind, and 150 men of the Kangra Regiment, under 
Lieutenant Wallace made a long detour, and mounting the eastern 
extremity of the hill, gained possession of the heights. Major Fisher 
commanded the whole force, and with the 15th Irregular Cavalry 
guarded the southern and western sides of the hill. The casualties 
amounted to one sepoy killed and 9 wounded; the enemy sustained 
considerable loss. 

After this action Major Hodgson returned to Hoshiarpur with 
the Ist Sikh Local Infantry ; a garrison was left at Nurpur, and Mr. 
Lawrence proceeded to Pathankot with Major Fisher and the 
cavalry. 

As the tranquillity of the Jullundur district depended on that 
The Jullundur Movoaiiio of the country on the right bank of the 
Column. Beas, Brigadier-General Wheeler* was 

directed to move with the .lullundur Moveable Column to Tanda on 
the banks of the Beas, with the exception of one corps, sent to 
Amritsar to occupy the fort of Govindgarh. There he was to collect 
boats for crossing at any point, and await orders, according to the 
trend of events. 

The spread of the Sikh insurrection soon lent a greater import- 
ance to the operations of the Jullundur Moveable Column. 

On 7th October 1848, the Resident wrote to Brigadier C. Camp- 
bell, who commanded the troops at Lahore, and under whose orders 
the Column was acting : — 

“It is of tlic last importance that coercive measures should be promptly 
adopted in regard to some petty chiefs residing in the Bari Doab, who have 
joined the rebellion set afoot by Sirdar Chattar Singh and Raja Sher Singh, 
and are endeavouring to bring the insurrection to our neighbourhood. The 
presence of Brigadier A\ heeler in the neighbourhood of two of those insurge nts . 
affords an ample opportunity of reading the disaffected a lesson without moving 
troops from Lahore. The chiefs ihcinselves arc in open rebellion at Multan ; 
the attachment of their houses and ])roperty has been ordered by the Govern- 
ment. They have forcibly resisted this attachment ; their representatives 
have garrisoned their dwelling houses, and have replied to the Government 
order that their castles stand or fall with Multan. ' 

These parties, if they refuse to sunender when the troops arrive, must be 
coerced ; their castles be forcibly entered ; all persons offering opposition 
be treated as rebels.” 

The first place to be reduced in pursuance of these orders was 

Rangar Nagal, 

Reduction of Rangfir KagaL Wheeler at Once 

♦Brigadier-General H. M. Wheeler, C.B., murdered at Cawnpore in 1857, 


against which Brigadier 
marched, and encamped 
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on the I4th October in a good position, just clear of the enemy's 
fire, to the south-east of the fort. This place was situated fifteen 
miles from the Ghat at Shri Hargovindpur, directly opposite Briga- 
dier Wheeler’s position at Tanda. The premises were extensive, 
enclosed by a stone wall with a gateway, and having a double 
fausse-braie with a wide and deep ditch and a garrison of upwards 
of a hundred men, but not disciplined soldiers, for there was not 
yet a Sikh force of any kind on the Lahore side of the Jhelum, 
except at Multan. 

Having sent the cavalry round to the northern and western 
faces to take up distant positions and watch any attempt to escape, 
Brigadier Wheeler proceeded with the artillery to drive the enemy 
from the village, when they at once took refuge in the fort, pressed 
by a party of the Guide Corps under Lieutenant W. S. 11. Hodson.* 
Fire was now opened on the fort with shell from two 24 -pounder and 
one 12-pounder howitzers, with an occasional shot from a battery 
of 9-pounders. The occupation of the village enabled the attack- 
ing force to line the wall and two high houses with Lieutenant 
Hodson’s Rifles, and a company of the 3rd Native Infantry, whoso 
fire kept down that of the garrison. At 10 o’cloc'k in the morning 
Brigadier Wheeler drew off, leaving two companies of the 3rd Native 
Infantry in the village, aided by a party of the Corps of Guides. 
Finding that the western gate of the town commanded the gate of 
the fort, the Brigadier had two embrasures made through the wall, 
and at 4 p.m. opened a destructive fire on the gate and its defences. 
At sunset the force was withdrawn, two companies. Cist Foot and 
one of the 3rd Native Infantry being left in the village. A little after 
midnight the fort was evacuated and taken possession of by a 
party of the Guides. In this action Lieutenant Hodson by his 
daring boldness and that of his men gained the admiration of all. 
One sowar of the 2nd Irregulai Cavalry was killed by a round shot 
from a British 9 -pounder which passed clear over the place ; four 
men were wounded. 


On 25th October Brigadier-General Wheeler was in camp near 
^ , ,,, jt' I I 1 . Morari, six miles north of Dinanagar. 

Capture of Moran and Kalalwiila. . .1 f . i • .1 ^ j 

and five south of tiie Kavi ; the fort of 
Morari had been evacuated by insurgents during the night. 


On 23rd November he reduced the strong fort of Kalalwala, 
killing some 300 of the enemy, and losing only one killed and five 
wounded. 

On the 30th November the Resident wrote to him that it was 
desirable that he should move across the Ravi, or detach a party 


of Hodson's Hone, kilkd in 1857. He bad inreeted tbe fort before tbe 
anival of Gctneral Wheeler’t force. 
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witli Lieutenant Hodson towards Dinanagar, the insurgents being 
“ for the most part a mere rabble, requiring for their coercion but 
a small body of regular troops.” 

On that day he reached Kelaspur after a long march, and found 
that the enemy had retired to Nerot, nine miles farther north. 
They then left their camp, with the alleged object of attacking the 
column, whereupon Brigadier-General Wheeler moved out with his 
force. The enemy turned, but were pursued by a party of the 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry under Captain Jackson ; a division of the regi- 
ment commanded by Naib liisaldar Mirza Hyder Beg came up 
with them, and killed eight, routing a body of four times his 
strength with a loss to his own party of only four wounded. He 
himself lopped off the head of a Sikh horseman with one sweep of 
his sword. 


On 2nd December Major Simpson, commanding a detachment 
, , in the Jaswan Valley, routed the mob 
Rout of the R^ja of Amb. the Raja of Amb, which had assembled 

on the heights above Ambota. The heights were stormed by five 
companies, 29th Native Infantry, and the enemy, consisting of 400 
men armed with jezails and matchlocks, were driven off with loss. 
Lieutenant Faddy and 9 men being wounded. Th'rty-eight prison- 
ers were taken. ( )th er desultory oper;i,tio ns took place from time to 
time under the direction of Mr. J. Lawrence, in the British trans- 
Sutlej territories, where all disturbances were suppressed. 

On the 8th January Brigadier-General Wheeler marched from 
. . Pathankotc against a body of insurgents 

Action of DalJa Mountain. i i ii.li 

under Kam bingn, who had taken up a 
position on the Dalla Mountain north of Shahpur. He sent 
the 4th Native Infantry and a risala of Irregular Cavalry under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel D. Downing, up the bed of the 
Chaki river, to take post at the opposite end of the mountain 
where the ascent was easier than on the Shahpur side. 'At 
Shahpur he found that a range of hills had to be crossed to reach 
the Dalla Mountain. He had hoped to avoid this range by march- 
ing up the bed of the river Ravi, but it was found that the fords were 
too deep and the stream too rapid, so a road was made across a 
gorge which crossed the intervening hills, the work occupying three 
days. At the foot of the Dalla Mountain three days were employed 
in reconnoitring, and on the 15th and 16th January three columns 
marched to different points, from which a simultaneous attack was 
made on the latter date. The enemy were driven from their strong- 
hold with considerable loss, 35 bodies being counted. On the 
British side Comet Christie, 7th Light Cavalry, and Jemadar Ram 
Kishen Singh, 1st Sikh Local Infantry, were killed, and Lieutenant 
Peel, 2nd-m-coinma!id of the latter corps, was woundedt 



CHAPTER Xm. 

OUJERAT.-THE END OF THE WAR. 


After the battle of Chilianwala the Sikhs withdrew to Tupai 
on the Jhelum and to Rasul. On the night of the battle and on the 
succeeding three days heavy rain prevented a renewal of the engage* 
ment, under circumstain^es that might have oilercd a cl ai).ce of 
decisive success. A few days after the brittle the Sikhs were 
reinforced and a royal salute in tlie enemy’s camp announced the 
arrival of Chat tar Singh with his army and Afghaji levies, released 
by the fall of Attoek. The Commander-in-(’hief accordingly 
entrenched himself at Chilianwala, resolving to aw'ait reinforce- 
ments which would march to join him after the suiTendcr of Multan, 
an event dailyi expected, but which iid not take place until the 
£2nd January 1§49. 

In the meantime, some reconnoitving and skirmishing took 

Position nftor chilianwal.a. ^hc British patrolling parties 

• (K'casionally encountering those of their 
opponents. On the ,30th January, Lieutenant Chamberlain* 
with a party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry intercepted a body of the 
enemy’s horse, killing sixteen, and being himself wounded in the 
combat. On the 5th February it w'as found that the Sikhs had 
abandoned a portion of their position at Rasul. According to an 
officer w’ho was present, tlie curthw'orks were admirably con-structed. 

The embrasures were strcngl honed by forked trunks of trees, 
like the letter Y, beneath which the ground was excavated for the 
reception of .anmiunilion, and for jirotecdion. Beyond this, the 
ground was deeply rent in every direction, forming precipitous 
ravines ; w'hile on an isolated little jilateau stood the mud village 
of Rasul, connected with the adjacent jiarts by an extremely 
narrow neck of land, slightly protected with wood ; on the 
opposite side a deep escarpment was presented to the Jhelum.” 

While the Commander-in-Chief deemed it advisable to await 
the arrival of reinforcements from Multan before attacking the 
Sikhs, this delay gave the enemy fresh confidence and enabled 
them to receive a considerable accession of strength. Nor was 
this the only danger of delay. Dost Muhammad had advanced 

* Afterwards Field Marshal Sir Neville Chamhetlain. 
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to the Indus, and was raising fresh levies in rear, and although 
only some 1,500 horse under his brother Akram Khan had joined 
the Sikh Army, the Afghan danger was a very real one. 


On the 11th February and subse<juent days the enemy 
rm. o i u ♦ n .Jo™# abandoned their position, and withdrew 

Tho Sikhs retire to Gujerat. i ^ i A j.i j 

towards Gujerat, where they threatened 
the British communications with Lahore. 


On the 11th Sher Singh made a demonstration of attack on the 
British left, probably with a view to covering the retirement at 
night ; this was met % a few squadrons of the British cavalry. 


On the 13th Brigadier Cheapef arrived in camp from Multan 
with some squadrons of irregxxlar cavalry; and on the 14th ii.telli- 
gence was received that the Sikh Army had taken up their posi- 
tion at Gujerat. 


On the 15th February the Commander-in-Chicf broke up 
T> u u .... his camp between Chilianwala and 

Mujianwala, and marched to Lasuria, 
moving next day to Pakka Masjid and on the 17th to Kunjah, 
from whence the enemy could be seen in the direction of Gujerat. 
On the 18th the army moved to Trakhur, in rear of the position 
occupied by the Sikhs in the action of Sadulapur. On the 20th 
the army marched to Shadiwala, where the piquets were in touch 
with those of the enemy, and by this date the whole of the troops 
from Multan joined the camp, Brigadier-General Dundas having 
arrived on the 19th, and Brigadier Markham on the following 
day. 


While at Ramnagar, Major-General Whish had wisely detached 


Colonel Byrne. 

53rd Foot. 

13 1 h Native Infontry. 
rJth and 13th Irri'gu’ar 
Cavalry . 

4 Guns. 


the force detailed in the margin to 
Wazirabad, where 6,000 Sikhs made a 
demonstration of crossing the Sudra 
ford, but withdrew to Gujerat when 
the British troops drew up to dispute the 


passage. 

The Sikhs, who by their march to Gujerat had threatened 

Disposition of the Sikh aimy. British communications, 

were drawn up in battle array on the 21st 
February, in the form of a crescent facing south, and a mile to the 
south of Gujerat. Their regular troops wwe in the centre behind 
the fortified villages of Kalra and Chota Kaira in an open space 
t^weeu the town and the deep and winding bed of the Dwara 
riv^ which was now dry and sandy, and which covered their right. 
Their left rested on the Katela stream, while on either flank, beyond 


t Chief Engmew. 
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tk^e water-courses, whick were some three miles apart, was dis- 
posed their cavalry, the Afghan Horse on their right. They were 
estimated at 60,000 strong and had 59 guns disposed between the 
intervals of their bodies of infantry. 

To oppose them Lord Gough was able to put about 20,000 men 
into the field, and 96 guns, being thus for the first time superior to 
the Sikhs in artillery. 

The British force J which had undergone some changes in or- 

Position of tile British. ganisation, was drawn up at 7 a.m., a 

fine and bright morning, on both sides 
of the Dwara nala, which thus divided their centre. The 
right was protected by a troop of horse artillery and two 
brigades of cavalry under ColoneJs Lockwood and J. B. Hearsey. 
On the right was Whish’s Division. In tlic centre Gilbert’s Divi- 
sion, the brigades of Penny ontherigh t, and Mountain on the left, 
being divid^ by the Dwara nala ; next came the eighteen heavy 
guns ; then Campbell’s Division, and on the left the jlombay Bri- 
gade. The left flank was protected by White’s Brigade of Cavalry. 
The ground between the watercourses was open, and a dead level, 
broken only by the villages which stood on rising ground in the 
Sikh position. 


The Commander- n-Chief’s plan of action was to penetrate 

BritiHh plan of i otion. enemy’s line so as to turn 

the position of their force in rear of the 
Dwara nala, and thus enable his left wing to cross it with little loss. 


and in co-operation w'ilh the right to double up on the centre the 
wing of the enemy’s for(;e opposed to them. At 7-30 the army 
advanced in the order above dcsc.-ibed, with the precision of a 


parade movement. 


The enemy opened fire at a long distance and thus unmasked 
„ , , ^ , both the position and range of their 

Bftttl© ni Ouicriirl« • r x. j_i 

guns. Ihe infantry was thereupon 
halted jest out of fire, w’hile the whole of the artillery advanced, 
covered by skirmishers. 


X Camlry. 

Lieutenant -Gf‘nf*ral Sir J. 
Thaekwell, K.C.B. 

1st Brigade — 

Cohmel Lockwood. 

14th Light DrugfKing. 

1.4t Light Cavalry. 

2 Ri»^las, 11th Irregular 
Cavalry. 

2 Risalas, 14th Irregular 
cavalry. 

2nd Brigade — 

Golouei J-B. Hearsey, C.B», 

Srd and 9th Irreguiar 
Cavalry. 

Srd Bngade — 

Biighdle r White. 


3rd and 0th Light Dra- 
guonff. 

8th Light Cavalry. 

Sindh Horse. 

2 troops, Horse Artillery. 

Ist Infantry Virision. 

Majoi-Gpneral Whish. 
Brigadii'f Hervey. 

10th Foot. 

8th and 52nd Native In- 
fantry. 

1 Troop , hone artillery, 

1 comiMuiy, Pioneers. 
Brigadinr Markham. 

32nd Foot. 

61st and 72lid NaBve Iqf* 
fantry. 

t iroopt^boigttslilleryr 


Dawes Light field battery. 
2 IroopB, horse artillery 
Ip reserve. 

fithandfth Light 
Cavalry, 45 th and 
60th Native Infantry, 
one Bombay light 
flfld battery. 

2nd Infantry DMiion. 

Major-General W. £ 
Gilbert. 

Brigadier Penny. 

2nd Europeans. 

Slst and 70th Native loe 
huitry. 

Brigadier HotmUia. 

aMiFoot. 


30th and fiflth Native 
Infantry. 

3r</ Infantry Divition. 
Brigadier-General C. 

Campbell. 

Brigadier Camegy. 

241 b Vnot, 

25th .Native Infantry, 
Brigadier McLeod. 

61st Foot. 

.36th and 46th Nstlvo 
Infantry. . 

2 liglit fiel I batteries. 
Bombay Brigade. 
Brigadier Dundas. 

60th Biaes. 

let Bombay Eoropesiis# 
Srd sod 19th Boimf 
Native Infantry. 

1 Bombay Um held 
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A great and terrible cannonade was now opened on the SikhSs 
who served their guns with their accustomed rapidity, and well 
and resolutely maintained their position, but after an obstinate 
resistance the overwhelming fire of the British artillery obliged 
them to fall back. 

This cannonade lasted between two and three hours, when 
the infantry was deployed, and a general advance ordered, the move- 
ment being covered by the artillery. The village of Bara Kalra, 

Advance of the infantry. position, in wWch the 

enemy had concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was flanked by two batteries, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-General Sir Walter Gilbert’s advance. That 
General ordered Brigadier Penny to attack the village, whereupon 
the Brigadier led the 2nd Europeans, supported by the Slst and 70th 
Native Infantry, to storm the place, wliich was carried after an obs- 
tinate resistance. Tlic Sikhs on the other side of the village covered 
with their fire the retreat of their comrades ; many shut themselves 
up in the small mud houses,, but the doors were burst open, and 
fire poured in until the defenders peris-hed, fighting bravely to the 
last. 

In the meantime part of Brigadier Ilervey’s Brigade, led by 
Colonel Franks, C.B., 10th Foot, with that rc^ment and the 8th 
Native Infantry, supported by Fordyce’s troop of horse artillery, 
carried the village of Chota Kalra, under a heavy fire from loop- 
holes, which caused many casualties in the infantry and decimated 
the horse artillery. 

Tlie heavy guns in the centre contimuHl to advarn' e with extra- 
ordinary celerity, taking up successive forward positions, driving 
the enemy from those they Jiad retired fo, Avliil'st the rajud advance 
and excellent practice of the horse artillery and light field batteries 
under Brigadier Brooke and Lieutenant-Gulonel Blind broke the 
ranks of the enemy at all points. The whole line of infantry now 
rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy l)cfore it, the nala was 
cleared, the guns that were in position o;rried, the camp captured, 
and the enemy routed in every direction, the British troops passing 
in pursuit to the eastward and wcstwaird of the town. 

Throughout these operations the cavalry brigades on the flanks 
. , , were threatened and occasionally attack- 

Action « tio ca\ary. ed by vast masscs of the enemy’s horse, 

which were in every instance put to flight, with the aid of the horse 
artillery. Regarding the action of the cavalry on the British left, 
where Sir Joseph Thackwell was, that officer wrote in his diaryj — 

“ Large bodies of Sikh cavalry showed themselves in front 
and on the rising ground on our left flank^ and this occasioned the‘ 
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mvalry to form line, as the infantry had already deployed. This 
induced the enemy to open fire from four guns, which obliged 
White to retire hk left. I, however, soon remedied the mischief 
by directing Duncan’s troop to advance within Wr or five hundred 
yards of the enemy’s cavalry and he opened a well-directed fire 
upon them. Huish’s troop also advanced and opened fire, and 
as the enemy’s cavaliy were advancing to outflank my left, the 
Lancers, who had thiown back the left, were formed to the front, 
and I ordered the Sindli Horse and a squadron of Lancers, 
supported by another squadron in echelon to the right, to charge the 
enemy’s right, which they did in fine style, and drove this Afghan 
body and Ghorchanns opposed to them back with considerable 
loss. Meanw'hile our line and guns were advanced, and 
cannonaded the enemy with good efl'eet, and the. Sikh cavahy were 
driven wdth loss beyond the Bara Dari i, losing a gun * which had 
belonged to Captain Huish’s troop. The infantry of the left being 
well up, I continued my movement to the left, of the above place, 
where the tents of Sher Singh and others with their entire camp 
were left standing, and opened my tw'clve gmi.'i on the retreat ing 
enemy, and continued this, inclining well to the left, by which 
movement an iminensc body was cut off from the road to Jhelum, 
and eventually from that to Bhimber. They were .several times 
charged by tlie 9th Lancers and 8th Light Cavalry, and a good deal 
cut up by Duncan's, Hi.ish’.s and lattcnly Blood’s battery, until the 
horses liad no longer a trot in them. A great number of men were 
killed in the pursuit, which hasted for nearly twelve miles from Bara 
Darri.” 


The retreat of the Sikh army bcc.;imc a fliglit when the general 
. advance of tlie British line took place: 

Fhght of tl.e s.kh Army. dispersed in (Wany direction, throw- 

ing away their arms, and tlie track of the fiigilives was marked 
by dead, wounded, and articles of equipment. The total British 
loss in this action amounted to 96 killed and some 700 woundedf. 
The Sikh lo.ss in men does not aj)poar to liave. been very heavy, 
but 53^ guns and several stand of colours wane taken. ’ 


The battle of Gujerat wa-s a skilfully planned and decisive 
engagement. Wisely w'aiting until he had sufficient reinforcements, 
particularly in guns, to ensure complete success, the Commander- 
in-Chief so hemmed in the Sikhs by his movements that they were 
forced to fight. He w’as at length superior in artillery, and he used 


♦Taken by the Siklisat Cliilianwala Cavalry, accompanied by Captain J. 
tFor detail of casualties see Appendix Nicholson as Political Officer, and Camp- 
IX. bell’s division took two more during tho 

|42 were taken on the held of battle, aubseqoent pursuit. 

9 were afterwards taken by the Ist Light 
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bis guns to break down the defence before launching his infantry 
to the attack. The action throughout showed a skilful combina- 
tion of the three arms, which were all used most effectually. 


At daylight on the 22nd, the Commander-in-Chief despatched 
The pursuit. Majot-General Sir W. R. Gilbert, with 

Fordyce’i Troop, Horne the force detailed in the margin, topur- 
Artiiiery. sue the enemy and effect the passage 

of the Jhelum. 

14th Light Dragojns. 

11th Irregular Cavalry. 

2nd Infantry Division. 


The 3rd Infantry Division under Brigadier-General Campbell 
was at the same time detached to follow up a portion of the Sikh 
Army supposed to have fled towards Bhimber, and to drive them 
from the plains, should they attempt to rally in that direction. 
The exact quarter to wliich the enemy had fled was imknown, but 
they appeared to have dispersed in every direction, while the 
Afghan Horse crossed the Jhelum on the night of the battle. Camp- 
bell returned on the 25th, having found two abandoned guns ; he 
had scoured tlie country in every direction until he could find no 
trace of the enemy. 


On the 23rd February, Sir Walter Gilbert arrived at Puran* 

having marched the first day 17i miles 

GUbert’s pursuit of the Sikh«. ^ jg 

day. On the 24th he marched 14 miles to Naurangabad, and 
hearing on the way that tJie enemy were in the act of crossing the 
Jhelum with their remaining guns, he moved on rapidly with his 
mounted troops to the ferry, where he found that they had all 
crossed, taking with them the ferry boats which they were engaged 
in burning and cutting to pieces. The enemy appeared some 20,000 
strong on the opposite bank, all apparently irregulars from Bannu, 
as there were no red coats among them. At his camp here General 
Gilbert was joined by Brigadier J. B. Hearsey, with the 3rd and 
0th Irregular Cavalry. 


On the 27th he marched to Sukhlajpur, leaving the 3rd Cavalry 

Passage of the Jhelum. to watch the enemy’s movements. He 

then proceeded to reconnoitre the river 
Jhelum and ite fords, taking 2 guns Horse Artillery, the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry, and the 31st Native Infantry. He found the river running in 
three distinct streams, the current being very rapid in all, and especi- 
ally in the middle one, where the depth was so great as to make the 
ford almost impracticable for infantry. Having taken possession of 
the large island between the first and second streams, he returned to 


camp, leaving his escort which he reinforced with 4 guns ; Fordyce’s 
troop, Dawes’ Field Battery, the left wing of the 2nd Europeans, and 
the remainder of the 31st to hold the island during the night. At 
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|| tunset the enemy were seen in large numbers at Fakhawal, just 
i; above the ford, but the occupation of the island appeared to have 
alarmed them, for they abandoned their position during the night. 

• On the 28th, Sir Walter Gilbert crossed the Jhelum to Pakhawal, 
and the same day the town of Jhelum was taken possession of by 
a party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry. Continuing the pursuit, 
Sir Walter Gilbert arrived on the 8tii ]\Iarch within 31 miles of 
Kawal Pindi, where the enemv had halted to the number of 16,000. 


That day the British prisoners,* captured at Peshawar and eh:e- 
where, came in accompanied by Raja Shei’ Singh, Lai Si .gh 
Moraria, and 450 followers. On the following day Slier Singh 
returned to Rawal Pindi to arrange with liis troops for uncon- 
ditional capitulation. Sir Walter Gilbert, however, continued his 

advance, and closed up his rear divi- 
SubmUsion of the Sikh>. purpose of moving on the 

enemy's position. On the 10th he was at Manikyala, where Sirdar 
Khan Singh Majitiya tendered his submission, with 1,000 armed 
retainers and some guns. On the 12th at Hurmuk on the 
left bank of the Sohan river Chattar Singh, Sher Singh, and other 
Sirdars and officers of the Sikh Army, gave up their swords and 17 
guns. On the 14th the General reached Rawal Pindi, and re- 
ceived the surrender of the whole Sikh Army. Forty-one guns were 
in all given up, and over 20,000 stand of arms were laid down. 


But although the Sikh Sirdars and army had surrendered, 
(jilbL-rt's imrsuit of tlie .\f- the w'ar could iiot yct be regarded aa 
gti-Hs- concluded, until Dost Muhammad 


Khan and the Afghans were driven from the province of Peshawar, 
or destroyed within it. On the 15th March Sir Walter Gilbert 
marched 17 miles to Jani-ki-Sang, and on the 16th fourteen 
miles to Wall. At that place he heard that the bridge over the 
Indus was still standing, and that Attock w'as occupied by the 
Afghan troops. Seeing the imiiortancc of securing the bridge- 
of-boats at Attock, the General resolved to make a forced march 
of 31 miles. He left Wah on the evening of the 16th, bivouacked 
a few hours at Burhan, and reached Shamsabad at sunrise. After 
feeding the horses he pushed on wdth his cavalry and artillery to 
Attock, where he arrived wdth the cavalry at half past eleven, the 
guns coming up at one o’clock. He found the fort evacuated, 
and the rear guard of the Afghan army in the act of crossing the 
bridge-of-boats. 

His troops had hardly showm themselves when the bridge was 
broken up and many of the boats floated down the river. The 
Afg hans were drawn up in force on the right bank, and on the slop- 


* Major Goorgo Itawraace and his family; Lieutenant Herbert, and others. 
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ing ground extending from the river to the hills in their rear. On 
the riverbank they had placed thiae batteries, two of them of 
three guns each, the third or right bc.Ltery consisting of a larger 
number of guns. Outside the fort of Khairabad to their right they 
had placed two guns. Each battery was supported by a regiment 
of regular infantry ; and crowds of irregulars, both cavalry and 
infantry, were formed on the sloping ground in rear of the guns. 

But although showing so imposing a front, and having a rapid 
river to protect them, the Afghans showed no fight, and moved off 
before the British guns arrived. On the 19th Sir Walter Gilbert 
crossed the Indus, and on the 21 st he entered Peshawar. The 
Afghan Army under Dost Muhammad had two days before 
evacuated that place and fled headlong through the Khyber. 

The Ihst struggle in the British conquest of India thus termi- 
nated in the final defeat of the most 
Termination of the war. hitherto opposed to 

our arms and in the annexation of one of our finest provinces. 
And it is noteworthy that the noble people who stood so manfully 
against us on the banks of the Sutlej and the Jhelum have since 
supplied so many of the be t soldiers to the ranks of the Indian 
Army, and less than nine years later served with valour and fidel- 
ity beneath our colours in the great struggle of the sepoy war. 



APPENDIX I. 

Proclamation hj the Governor-General of India, 

(Campy Lashari-Khan-lci-Seraiy dated the 13th December 1S45.) 

The Bri'ish Government has ever been on terms of friondslup with tliat 
of the Punjab. In the year 1801) a treaty of amity and concord was 
concluded between the British Government and the late Maliaraja llanjit 
♦Singh, the conditions of whicli have always been faitJifully observed by the 
Bri -ish Government, and wore scrupulously fulfilled by the late Maharaja. 
The same friendly relations have been maintained with the successors of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh by the British Government up io the present time. 

Sirn e the death of the late Maharaja Shor Singh, the disorganized state 
of the Lahore Government has made it incumbent on the Govornor-GoneTal 
in Council to adopt precautionary measures h r the protection of the British 
frontier ; the nature of those measures and the cause of their adoption were at 
the time fully explained to the Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Government dur- 
ing the past tw^ years and many most unfriendly proceedings on the part of 
the Durbar, the Governor-General in Council has continued to evince his 
d sire to maintain the relation of amity and concord which has so long existed 
between the two states, for the mutual interests and hapiuness of bot h. Ho 
has shown on every occasion the utmost forbearance, from consideration 
to the helpless state of the infant Maharaja Dhalip Singh, whom the British 
Government had recognized as the successor to the late Maharaja Sher ♦Singh. 

The Governor-General in Council sincerely desired to see a strong 
Sikh Government re-establislnd in the Punjab, able to control its army, and ta 
pro (ct its subjects ; he had not up to the present moment abandomd the 
hope of seeing that important object effected by the patriotic efforts of the 
Chiefs and people of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the British 
frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the Durbar, for the purpose of in- 
vading the British territory. The Governor-General’s Agent by direction 
of the Governor-General demanded an explan:.tion of this movement, and no 
reply being returned within a reasonable time, the demand was repeated. The 
Governor-General, unwilling to believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh 
Government, to which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass the Government of 
the Maharaja or to induce collision between the two States. When no reply was 
received to the repeated demand for explanation, while active military pre- 
parations were continued at Lahore, the Governor-General considered it neces- 
sary to order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce the frou- 
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tier posts. The Sikh army has now without a shadow of provocation invaded 
the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for effectually protect- 
ing the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British Govern- 
ment, and for punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the 
public peace. The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of the 
Maharaja Dhalip Singh on the left or British bank of the Sutlej confiscated 
and annexed to the liritish territories. The Governor-General will respect 
the existing rights of all jagirdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said posses- 
sions, who by the course they now pursue evince their fidelity to the British 
Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs and Sr,rdars in the 
protected territories to co-operate cordially with the British Government for 
the punishment of the common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in 
these States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in the dis- 
charge of their duty which they owe to the protecting power will find th ir 
interests enhanced thereby ; and those who take a contrary course will be treat- 
ed as enemies to the British Government and will be punished accordingly. 

llie inhabitants of all the territorh^s on the left bank of the Sutlej are 
hereby directed to abides peac^eably in their respective villages, wdxere they will 
receive efficient protection by the Biitish Government. All parties of men 
found in armed bands who can give no satisfactory account of their proceedings 
will bo treated as disturbers of the public peace. All subjects of the Biitish 
Government and those w^ho possess estatc^s on both sides of the river Sutlej, 
wiio, by tluir faithful adherence to the Ihitish Government, may be liable to 
sustain loss, sliall be indemnified and secured in all their just rights and pri- 
vileges. 

On the other liand all subjects of the Britisli Government who shall con- 
tinue in the sm’vice of th(^ Lahore State, and who disolx^y the proclamation 
by not immediately returning to their alh^giance, will be liable to have their 
projiorty on this side of the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to be 
aliens and enemies of the British Government. 
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APPENDIX IL 

The Army of the Sntlej--‘1S45-J6. 

Aiittllkry. 

Brigadier G. Brooke — 7 troops horse and 7 companies foot artillery. 

ExtUNKHiS. 

The Corps of Rappers and Miners. 

Cavalry. 

Brigadier D. Harriott. 

1st Brigade ; 3rd Light Di\^goon8, 8th Light Cavalry, 9th Irregular 
Cavalry. 

2nd Brigade ; Body Guard, 5th Light Cavalry, Htli Irregular Cavalry 
3rd Brigade ; 4th Light Cavalry, 2nd and 3rd irregular Cavalry. 
Infantry. 

1st Division, 

Major-General Sir IT. Smith, K.C.B. 

1st Brigade ; 31st Foot, 24th and 47t]i Native Infantry. 

2nd Brigade ; 50th Foot, 42nd and 18th Native Infantry. 

*Jfid Division, 

Major-General W. R. Gilbert 

3id Brigade ; 29th Foot, 41st and 45th Native Infantry. 

4th Brigade ; 1st European Liglit Infantry, 2nd and IGth Native 
Infantry. 

3rd Division, 

Major-General Sir J. M'Caskill, K.C.B. 

5th Brigade; 9th Foot, 2Gth and 73rd Native Infantry. 

6th Brigade ; 80th Foot, 11th, 27 th and G3rd Native Infantry, 

4th Division, 

Major-General Sir J. Littler, K.C.B. 

7th Brigade ; G2nd Foot, 12th and 14th Native Infantry. 

8th Brigade ; 33rd, 44th and 54th Native Infantry. 

Reorgmised on Ist January 1846. 

Artillery. 

Brigadier G. E. Gowan, C. B., 11 troops horse, 8 companies foot, Artillery 
4 Light Field batteries and an elephant battery. ^ 

( 133 1 
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Engines 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. J. Smith, C.B., The Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Cavalry. 


Major-General Sir J. Thackwell, K.C.B. 

Ist Brigade ; 3rd Light Dragoons, 4th and 6th Light Cavalry, 9th 
Irregular Cavalry. 

2nd Brigade ; 9th Light Dragoons, 11th Light Cavalry, 2nd and 8th 
Irregular Cavalry. 

3rd Brigade ; 16th Light Dragoons, Body Guard, 3rd Light Cavalry. 
4th Irregular Cavalry. 

4th Brigade ; Ist and 8th Light Cavalry, 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

1st Divisi n. 


Major-General Sir H. Smith, K.C.B. 

Ist Brigade ; 31st Foot, 24th and 47th Native Infantry. 
2nd Brigade ; 50th Foot, 42nd and 48th Native Infantry. 

2nd Division. 


Major-General W. R. Gilbert. 

3rd Brigade; 29th Foot, 41st and 45th Native Infantry. 

4th Brigade ; 1st European Light Infantry, 2nd and 16th Native 
Infantry. 


3rd Division, 


Major-General Sir R. H. Dick, K.C.B. 

5th Brigade ; 9th Foot, 26th and 73rd Native Infantry. 

6th Brigade ; 80th Foot, 11th and 33rd Native Infantry. 

7th Brigade; 10th Foot, 43rd and 59th Native Infantry. 

4th Division, 

Major-General Sir J. H. Littler, K.C.B. 

8th Brigade ; 62nd Foot, 12th and 14th Native Infantry. 

9th Brigade ; 27th, 44th and 54th Native Infantry. 

5ih Division, 

Major-General Sir John Grey, K.C.B. 

10th Brigade ; 63rd Foot, 30th and 68th Native Infantry, 

11th Brigade ; 6th, 9th, and 38th Native Infantry, 

12th Brigade ; 55th and 63rd Native Infantry, The Nasseri and 
Sirmoor Battalions. 



APPENDIX III. 

Casualties in the First Sikh War. 

(At Mudki, the ISth Decenibir 1S45). 

Personal Staff, — 2 officers killed; 2 officers wounded; Major Herries, 
A. D. C., and Captain Munro, killed; Captains Hillier and Edwardes, wounded. 

General Staff, — 1 officer killed ; 1 officer wounded; Major-General Sir 
R. Hill-Sale, G.C.B., killed ; Major P, Grant, wounded. 

Artillery Division. — 2 officers, 4 sergeants, 13 rank and file, 8 followers, 
45 horr.es, killed ; 4 officers, 1 native officer, 2 sergeaiits, 42 followers, 25 horses, 
wounded ; Capta n J. Trower and Lieutenant Pollock, killed ; Captain F, 
Dashwood (mortally), Lieutenants Cox, Wheelwright, and Bow’e, wounded. 

Cavalry D vision. — 3 officers, 6 sergeanis or havildars, 1 trumpeter, 71 
rank and file, 164 horses, killed ; 9 officers, 1 native officer, 6 sergeants or havil- 
dars, 1 trumpeter, 70 rank and file, 63 horses, wounded. 

Staff. — Brigad'er Mactier, Captain T. L. Harrington, Volunteer A. 
Alexander, wounded. 

Srd Drarjoons. — Captain G. Newton, and Cornet E. Worley, killed ; Lieu- 
tenants Fisher, Swinton and E. B. Curcton, wounded. 

Body guard. — Lieutenant Fisher, killed ; Capta’n Dawkins and L eutenant 
Taylor, wounded. 

6th Light Cavalry. — Major Alexander and Lieutenant Christie wounded. 

Ist Infantry Division. — 4 officers, 1 native officer, 4 sergeants or havildars, 
69 rank and file, killed ; 18 officers 2 native officers, 20 sergeants or havi'dars, 
299 rank and file, wounded. 

Staff. — Capta n Van Homrigh, A.D.C., killed. Brigadier R. Boston, C.B., 
Capta'n E. Lugard, D.A.A.G., Lieutenant E. Nicolls, A.DC., wounded. 

1st Brigade.— 3l8t Foot: — Lieutenant H. W. Hart, killed ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bvrne, Captain Willes, Capta n ^ Bu’keley, G. D. Young, Lieutenant 
Pollard, Lieutenant Brenchley (mortally), wounded. Assistant-Surgeon 
R, B. Gahan, 9th Foot, wounded. Lieuteiiant J. F. Pogson, 47th Native 
Infantry, wounded. 

2nd Brigade.— 5' th Foot. — Assistant Surgeon Graydon, killed. Captain 
Needham, Lieutenants Carter, Bishop, DeMontmorency and Young, wounded, 

24nd Native /n/aw^r^y .—Lieutenant J. Spence, killed ; Ensign Holt, 
wounded. 

2nd Infantry Division. — I native officer, 17 rank and file killed ; 4 officers, 
6 native officers, 10 sergeants or havildars, 81 rank and file, wounded ; 
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Major B. Codrington, A. Q. M. G., Captains Bolton and Gifford, Ensign 
Warden, wounded. 

3rd Infantry Division. — 1 officer, 1 sergeant or havildar, 6 rank and file, 
killed. 1 officer, 4 sergeants or 73 rank and file, 1 lascar, wounded ; 

Major-General Sir J. M’Caskill, K.C.B., K.H., killed : Ensign Hanham, 
9th Foot, Lieutenant-Colonel Bunbury, 80th Foot, wounded. 

T TAL — 215 killed ; 657 wounded. 

(At Ferozeshahr, 21st and 22nd December 1345. 

Staff. — ^Killed, Captain W. Hore ; wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. B. Wood, A.D.C., Lieutenant F. P. Haines, A.D.C., Major Fitzroy 
Somerset, M.S.' (mortally). 

Artillery Division. — 2 officers, 2 native officers, 1 sergeant, 26 rank and 
file, 10 followers, 118 horses, killed. 4 officers, 2 warrant officers, 10 sergeants, 
61 rank and file, 11 followers, 75 horses, wounded. 

Captain Todd and Lieutenant Lambert, Horse Artillery, killed ; Captains 
Warner and Mackenzie, Lieutenants Baton and Atlay, wounded. 

Cavalry.- ^ officers, 2 native officers, 4 havildars, 1 trumpeter, 78 rank 
and file, 172 horses, killed; 9 officers, 2 native officers, 1 warrant officer, 9 
liavildars, 133 rank and file, 114 horses, wounded ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. Harriott, Captain C. F. Havelock, 9th Foot, D.A., 
Q.M.G., Lieutenant-(/Wonel White, C.B., wounded. 

3rd Drajoons. — ('af)tain J. E. Codd and Cornet Ellis, killed ; Major 
Balders, Lieutenants Morga n, Burton, Ortne, White, llathwell, wounded ; 
Cornet 6. W. K. Bruce, IGth Lancers, killed. 

1st Infantrif Division. — 4 officers, 6 native officers, 5 sergeants or havil* 
dars, 1 drummer, 119 rank and file, killed; 19 officers, 21 sergeants or 
havildars, 8 drummers, 399 rank and file, wounded. 

ttaff. — Captain Lug ird ; LuuUn. nts Galloway and Holdich, woimded ; 

31st Foot. — Lieutenants Pollard and Bernard, killed; Major Bildwin, 
Lieutenants Plaskctt and Pilkingtoii, Ensigns Paul ani Hutton, wounded. 

5Cth Foot. — Captain Knowles, Lieutenants Mouat, Chambers and Barnes, 
Ensigns White and Mullen, wounded. 

2lih Native Infantry. — Major Griffin, killed; Lieutenant Grubb, wounded. 

42nd Infantry. — Lieutenant Wollcn, killed ; Lieutenant Ford and Ensign 
Wardlaw, wounded. 

43th Native Infantry. — Lieutenants Litchford and Taylor, wounded. 

2nd Infantry Division. — 8 officers, 3 native officers, 6 sergeants or havil- 
dars, 150 rank and file, killed ; 13 officers, 9 native officers, 26 sergeants or 
havildars, 8 drummers, 365 rank and file, wounded. 

Staff. — Captains Lucas and Burnet, killed ; Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 
wtounded. 

29 th Captain Molle and Lieutenant Simmons, killed ; Major 
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Ist E*iropeann . — ^Captain T. Box and Ensign Moxon, killed; Gaptfedns 
Clark and Kendall, Lieutenants Beatson (1st Native Infantry, Interpreter) wd 
Fanshawe, Ensigns Salisbury and Wreford, wounded. 

2nd Native /n/an^ry.— Ensign Armstrong, killed ; Captain Boiton and 
Ens'gn W. S. R. Hodson, wounded. 

16th Native Infantry, — Major Hull, killed ; Ensign O’Bryen, wounded. 

4Sth Native Infantry, — Lieutenant C. V. Hamilton, wounded. 

3rd Infantry Division. — 11 officers, 1 native officer, 2 sergeants or havil- 
dars, 2 drummers, 111 rank and file, killed ; 9 officers, 2 native officers, 13 ser- 
geants or havildars, 3 drummers, 215 rank and file, 1 lascar, wounded. 

Staff, — Lieutenant^Colonel L. Wallace, killed. 

9ih Foot. — Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Taylor, Captains S. Dunne and 
J. F. Field, killed ; Captain A. Bort-ui, Lieutenants Taylor, Vigors, Sicv- 
wright, Cassidy, and Ensign Forster, b ounded. 

80th Foot. — Captains Best and Scheberras, Lieutenants R. 6 . Warren, 
G. Bythesea, killed ; Major Lockhart, Captain Fraser (mortally), Lieutenant 
Freeman, wounded. 

26ih Native Infantry, — Lieutenant G. A. Crowly and A. C. Eatwell, 
killed. 

73rd Native Infantry. — Captain R. M. Hunter, killed. 

4th Infantry Divisim. — 8 officers, 3 native officers, 9 sergean‘8 or 
havildars, 115 rank and tile, killed ; 21 officers, 5 native officers, 20 sergeants 
or havildars, 5 drummers, 323 rank and file, wounded. 

Staff. — Lieutenant Harvey, killed; Captains Egerton and Burnet, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reed, wounded. 

62nd Foot. — Captains Clarke and Wells, Lieutenants Scott. M’Nair, 
Gubbins, Kelly and Sims, kil ed ; Capta'ns Graves, Sibley and Darroch, 
Lieutenants Gregorson, Ingall and Craig, Ensigns Roberts and Hewett, 
wounded. 

J2th Native Infantry. — Leu tenant-Colonel L. Bruce, Captain Holme*, 
Lieutenant Tulloch and Ensign Ewart, wounded. 

14th Native Infantry. — Captains Struthers and Walsh, Lieutenan's Wood 
and Lukin, Ensign Weld, wounded. 

Total. — 694 killed ; 1,721 wounded. 

(At Aliwal, 28th Jammry 1846,) 

Art llery. — 3 men and 30 horses, killed ; 15 men and 9 horses, wounded. 

Cavalry. — 3 officers, 2 native officers, 94 men, 145 horses, killed ; 8 
officers, 4 native officers, 134 men, 70 horses wounded ; 1 man missing. 

16th ianccf*.— Lieutenant H. Swetenham and Comet G. B. Williams, 
kUled; Major Smyth, Captains Bere, Fyler, lieutenants Anne, Patte and 
Morris, wounded; Lieutenant Smalpage, 4th Irregular cavalry, kiled. 
Comete Beatson and Farquhar (mortally), 1st Light Cavalry, wounded. 
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Infantry, — 1 officer, 1 native officer, 47 men killed ; 17 officers, 2 native 
officers, 233 men wounded, 16 men missing. Captain P. 0. Hanlon, Brigade- 
Major, wounded. 

Slat Foot, — ^Lieutenant Atty, wounded. 

24th Native Infantry, — Lieutenant Scott, wounded. 

50th Foot — Lieutenant Gremes, killed ; Captains Knowles and Wilton, 
Lieutenants Frampton, Bellers, Elgee, White, Vernett, Purcell and Ensign 
Farmer, wounded. 

48th Native Infantrif. — Captains Troup and Palmer, Lieutenant Wall, and 
Ensign Mai shall, wounded. 

36th Native Infantry, — Ensign Bagshaw, wounded. 

Total. — 151 killed ; 413 wounded ; 25 niiss’ng. 

(At Sohraon, 10th February 1846,) 

Staff. — Lieutenant Colonels S. B. Gough, C.B., and M. Barr, wounded. 

Artillery , — 1 officer, 3 rank and file, 3 drivers, 17 horses, killed ; 1 officer, 

1 sergeant, 33 rank and file, 10 followers, 23 horses, wounded. Lieutenant 
H. S. Y. Faithfull, killed ; Major C. Grant, wounded. 

En(jineers.— 2 rank and file killed; 3 officers, 1 native officer, 16 rank 
end fi!e, wounded. Caiitain Abercrombie, Lieutenants Becher and Herbert, 
wounded. 

Cavalry . — G rank and file, 13 horses, killed ; 4 officers, 2 trumpeters, 36 ’ 
rank and file, 53 horses, wounded. 

3rd Drayoonff. — Lieutenants Hawkes and White, Cornet Kauntze, 
Quartermaster Crabtree, wounded. 

1st Infantry Division. — 2 officers, 1 native officer, 97 rank and file, killed ; 
28 officers, 13 native officers, 489 rank and file-wounded. 

Staff . — Lieutenant-Colonel Penny, Captain Garvook, Lieutenant Hol- 
dich, wounded. 

31st Foot. — L’eutenants Law, Elmslie, Timbrell, Gabbett, Tritton 
(moi tally), Bolton, and Ensign Jones, wounded. 

27th Native Infantry. — Lieutenant Kenny and James ; Ensigns Walcot 
and Ogston, wounded. 

5(ith Foot. — Colonels Ryan and Petit, Captains Tew, Bonkam, Need- 
ham and Wilton, Lieutenants Hough, Smyth, Mount and Tottenham, Ensign 
Slessor, wounded 

42nd Native Infantry , — Major Polwhele and Lieutenant Macqueen 
wounded. 

Nasiri Battalion, — Captain O’Brien, wounded. 

2nd Infantry Division, — 5 officers, 1 native officer, 5 sergeants, 109 rank 
and file, killed ; 38 officers, 12 native officers, 46 sergeants, 2 drummers, 685 
rank and file, wounded. 

Sta§. — Major-General Gilbert, Lieutenant-Colonel Maclaren, C.B., Lieute- 
nants Gilbert and Jones, wounded. 
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29A Fool . — ^Capteins Stepney, Young and Murchison, Lieutenants 
Henry, ^ Duncan, Kirby, Macdonnell, Walker, Nugent, Henderson, and 
Scudamore, Ensign Mitchell, wounded. 

41st Native Infantri/ . — Ensign Scratcherd, killed ; Captains Halford, 
Cumberlege and Stephen, Lieutenants Onslow and Kemble, Ensigns Aikman 
and Bennet, wounded. 

68th Native Infantry, — Lieutenant Robertson and Ensign Dorin, 
wounded J 

1st Europeans. — Captain Magnay, Jjieutenants Patrcllo, Lambert, Den- 
niss, Hume, Staples, Beatson Native Infantry), Ensigns Palmer, 

Davidson ( mortally), and Innes, wounded. 

16th Native Infantry. — Captain Balderston and Ensign W. S. R. Hod- 
son, wounded. 

3rd Infantry Division. — 5 officers, 1 native officer, 3 sergeants, 1 drum- 
mer, 75 rank and file, killed ; 25 officers, 13 native officers, 27 sergeants, 3 
drummers, 573 rank and file, wounded. 

Oih Foot. — Lieutenant Daunt, wounded. 

26th Native Infantry . — Lieutenant Mackenzie and Ensign White, 
wounded. 

62nd Foot. — Lieutenant Ilaviland, wounded. 

80th Foot. — Captain Cookson, Lieutenants Crawley, Kingskley and Ensign 
Wandesforde, wounded. 

33rd Native Infantry. — Lieutenant Tullok, wounded, 

63rd Native Infantry. — Captain Ornisby, Lieutenant Morrison and En« 
sign Barber, wounded, 

10th Foot. — ^Lieutenants Evans and Lindham, wounded. 

43rd Native Infantry. — Captain Lyell and Ensign Munro, wounded. 

69th Native Infantry. — Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, wounded. 

63rd Foot. — Lieu tenant- Colonel Gold, Captain Smart, Lieutenants 
Chester, Stokes, Breton, Clarke, Ensigns Dunning and Lucas, wounded. 



APPENDIX IV- 

The Multan Field Force. 
Commanding. 

Major-General Wliish, C.B. 

Deputy Quartermaster General — Colonel Drummond, C.B, 
Chief Engineer. — Major R. Napier. 

Assistant Quartermaster General — Major Becher. 
Assistant Adjutant General — Captain Whish. 

Troops, 

Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. Salter. 

7th Irregular Cavalry. 

11th Irregular Cavalry. 

11th Light Cavalr}\ 

AfiiUery. 

Major H. Garbett. 

Two troops, horse artillery. 

Four companies, foot artillery. 

One second class siege train. 

Engineers. 

Three companies, sappers. 

Two companies, pioneers. 

First Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Hervey. 

10th Foot. 

8th Native Infantry. 

62nd Native Infantry. 

‘ Second Brigade. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Markham. 

32nd Foot. 

49th Native Infantry. 

61st Native Infantry. 

72nd Native Infantry. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Proclamation. 

Lahore y 22nd July 184S, 

The crimes and offences of Diwan Mulraj, the former Nazim of Multan, 
his rebellion against the Government of the Maharaja Dhalip Singh, his 
treacherous murder of the British officers, and his schemes and plots for the 
subversion of the Khalsa Government are matters of notoriety. 

Diwan Mulraj and his force have been twice beaten in two general 
actions by the troops of the Maharaja under the command of Lieutenant 
Edwardes and General Cortlandt and the army of the Nawab of Bahawalpur ; 
and the rebel has betaken himself to the city and fort of Multan. 

A large British force of all arms with an efficient siege train is now mov- 
ing on Multan for the reduction of the fort and city, and the full and com- 
plete punishment of the rebel and his associates. This army will not return 
to its cantonments till these objects are fully accomplished and such condign 
punishment has been inflicted on the rebels to the Maharaja’s Goveinmont 
and the insulters of the British power as will be a warning to all pooplo. 

But while the British Government will taKo ample and awful vengeance 
on the guilty in this rebellion, it is desiroiuj that the innocent should not bo 
involved in the ruin which awaits the rebel mid his followers, and that those 
who have only joined the rebel standard as mercenaries should have an op- 
portunity of escaping the vengeance which will bo visited on all those found 
in arms, aiding and abetting the rebel when the British force arrives in 
Multan. 

Notice is therefore now given to the people in arms at Multan and the 
inhabitants of the city. The former are warnc d to lay down their arms and 
depart to their homes. Those %vho are not the actual perpetrators and 
abettors of the outrage committed on the British officers, or servants and 
soldiers of the Maharaja who have deserted their colours or His Highness’s 
service, and joined the rebellion against the Klialsa Government will be 
permitted if they depart at once to go away unmolested. 

When the British array arrives before Multan, it will be too late ; the hour 
of grace will have passed away. The inhabitants of the city and those who 
possess property therein are warned that if, on account of armed opposition, 
it becomes necessary to take forcible possession of the city by storm, it will 
be impossible to save their lives, or those of their families, or protect their 
property. The city will, of necessity, it is to be feared, be involved in blood- 
shed, plunder, and ruin. 

On the arrival of the British army before Multan, if the city has been 
peaceably surrendered the fort only will be attacked. If the fort be not uncon- 
ditionally surrendered with those therein to the British power it will be be- 
sieged, and on being captured by storm the garrison will be put to the sword. 

This proclamation is issued now with a view to save unnecessary blood- 
shed, and that all concerned may be fully informed of what will assuredly take 
place and that they may act accordingly. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Casualties in the operations before Multan, 1848-49. 
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APPEIJDIX VII. 

Staff of the Army of the Punjah, 1S4S-49. 

Lord Gough, Commander-in-Chief. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gough, C.B., Quartermaator General. 
Lieutenant- Colonel P. Grant, Adjutant General. 

Major Kins, Deputy Adjutant General. 

Major Lugard, Acting Adjutant General. 

Major Tucker, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Captain Otkr, Acting Assistant iVdjutaut (^en^ ml. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gerden, C.R., Quarteriuaster G(^!n ral. 
Lieutenant Tytl« r, Assistant Quart (‘riuast<‘r General. 
Lieutenant Patou, Deputy Assistant Qua. torrnastor General. 
Lieutenant-Coloue] Birch, Judge Advocate General. 

Captain Ramsay, D(;j)iity (\)m!uissary CJeiieral. 

Captaiji P. Haines, Military »Secretary. 

Cavalry Division, 

Brigadier-Genc'ral C^iretoii, (\B. 

(’aptaiu Pratt, Deputy Assistant Adjutant (huieral. 
Lieutenant Tucktu*, As.sistant Quartermaster (ienoral. 

1st Division. 

Major-General Whish. 

Captain Whish, Assistant Adjntarjt General. 
Li(niteuut-Colonel Beclier, A.ssistant Quai lerniaster General. 

*Jml Division. 

Major-Gener-'I Sir M*. K. (dlbeit, K.CMh 
Major (diester, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieutenant Galloway, Assistant Quartermaster GenoraL 

3rd Division, 

Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, K.C.B. 

Major Ponsonby, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Ensign Garden, Assistant Quartermaster General. 
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APPENDIX VIIL 

Proclamation hy the Resident at Lahore, dated the 18th November 1848. 

To the subjects, servants, and dependents of the Lahore State, and the 
residents of all classes and castes, whether Sikh, Musalman, or other, within 
the territories of Maharaja Dhalip Singh, from the Beas to the mountains be- 
yond Peshawar. Whereas certain evil-disposed persons and traitors have ex- 
cited rebellion and insurrection and have seduced portions of the population of 
the Punjab from their allegiance, and have raised an armed opposition to the 
British authority ; and whereas the condign punishment of the insurgents is 
necessary ; therefore the British Army under the Command of the Right Hon’- 
ble the Commander-in-Chief has entered the Punjab districts. The army 
will not return to its cantonments until the full punishment of all insurgents 
has been effected, all armed opposition to constituted authority put down, 
and obedience and order have been re-established. 

And whereas it is not the desire of the British Government that those who 
are innocent of the above offences, have taken no part, secretly or openly, in the 
disturbances, and who have remained faithful in obedience to the Government 
of Maharaja Dhalip Singh, be they Sikh or be they of any other class, should 
suffer with the guilty ; therefore all persons who are not concerned directly 
or indirectly in the present disturbances, are assured that they have nothing 
to fear from the coming of the British Army. Such persons are exhorted to 
remain without apprehension in their villages and homes, and, as loyal 
subjects of the Maharaja, to give every aid by providing carriage, supplies 
and the like, to the army which has entered the Lahore territories, not as an 
enemy to the constituted government, but to restore order and obedience. 

Furthermore all classes of the community, be they Sikh or be they of any 
other caste or tribe, who merely through ignorance may have been led away 
by the false statements of the evil-disposed and insurgent Sirdars and others 
and have left their homes and assembled themselves under the standard of 
rebellion, are hereby admonished instantly to separate themselves from the 
insurgents and to return to their villages. If they do so now without hesi- 
tation or delay, no injury will happen to them ; if they neglect this warning 
and advice, certain destruction will come upon them in common with the other 
insurgents and rebels, and disturbers of the public peace. 
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appendix IX. 


Casualties in tlie Second Sikh War. 

{At Ramnagar, 22nd November 184S.) 

Staff. — Ensign G. N. Hardirgo, wounded. 

Borse Artillery. — 2 killed, and 7 \^ollndcd. 

Cavalry. — Brigadier-General C. R. Cureton, C. B., killed. 

3rd Light Bragoins. — 1 killed, and 5 wounded; G horses killed, 12 wounded. 

5th Light Cavalry. — 9 men killed. Lieutenant-Colonel W. Alexander, 
Captains Ryley and Wheatley, 1 native ofticcr, and 12 men, wounded ; 18 
horses killed, 22 wounded. 

8ih Light Cavalry— 2 kill 'd, 2 wounded, \ liors^s killed, 3 wound('d. 

I4ih Light Dragoc.n'*. — Lieutenant-Colom'l llaveloek, Caj)fain Fitzgerald 
and 12 men lilled ; Captains R. H. Gall and Scudamore, Lieutenant Mc- 
Mahon, Cornet ( hetwjnd, and 31 men wounded. 

rZih Ifregular Cuin/n/.— Lieutenant J, G. Holmes, wounded. 

{At Svdulapore, 3rJ DeccmJHr 1848.) 

Artillery, — G killed ; Captain E. G. Austin, Lieutenant E. J. Waf-son and 
14, wounded. 

Cavalry. 

3rd Light Dragoons. — 1 w^ounded. 

5th Light Cavalry. — 1 wounded. 

8th Light Cavalry. — 1 killed. 

3rd Irregular Cavalry. — 3 killed ; Lieutenant Gibbing'? and 3 wounded. 
12th Irregular Cavalry. — 1 hilled. 

Infantry. 

3l8t Native Injantry. — 1 havildar, G men wounded. 

24th Foot. — 2 killed, 4 Tvoundod. 

22nd Native Infantry. — 1 killed ; Jemadar Sudar Khan and 2 wounded. 
25th Native /n/an/ry.— Jemadar Thannu Ram and 4 killed ; 8 wounded* 
Cist Foot. — 2 killed ; 9 wounded. 

3Cth Native Infantry. — 2 killed ; Lieutenant Garetin and 2 wounded. 
d&h Native Infantry. — 1 wounded. 
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(Jt Chtliantoala, the 13ih Janmry 1849,) 

Staff, — Major Ekins, D.A.G., killed ; Major Tucker, A.A.G., and Lieuten- 
ant Paton, D. A., Q.M.G., wounded. 

Horse Artillery, — Major Christie, Lieutenant Manson, and 22 killed ; 20 
wounded. 

foot Artillery, — 3 killed; Captain Dawes, Lieutenant Dundas, and 19 
wounded. 

Engineers, — 3 wounded. 

Cavalry. 

Srd Light Dragoons, — 24 killed ; Captain Unett, Lieutenant Stisted and 14 
wounded. 

lith Light Dragoons . — Lieutenant A. J. Cureton* and 1 killed; Major C. 
Stewart, and 14 wounded ; 2 nursing. 

5(h Light Cavalry . — 6 killed ; Lieutenant Christie, Elliot and 14 wounded. 

8th Light Cavalry. — 8 killed ; 2 wounded. 

lend Brigade. — Brigadier Pope, C.B., wounded. 

9th Lancers . — 4 killed ; 8 wounded. 

1st Light Cavalry , — 4 killed ; 5 wounded. 

Oth Light Caxmlry . — Lieutenant Shepherd and 6 killed ; Lieutenants Boys, 
Grindlay and 7 wounded. 

Infantry, 

2nd European Regiment. — G killed ; Lieutenants Nightingale, Bleaymire 
and 59 wounded. 

31st Native Infantry , — 3 killed ; Captain Dunmore and 14 wounded. 

4oth Native Infantry — 17 killed ; Captain R. Haldane, Lieutenant Palmer 
Ensigns Combe and Trotter, and 55 wounded ; 3 missing. 

7()th Nathe Infantry. — 5 killed ; 20 wounded. 

29th Foo \ — 31 killed ; Major Smith, Lieutenants l^oncton and Metge, 
Ensign Nevill, and 203 wounded ; 3 mi.ssing. 

30th Native Infantry . — Captain Ross, Lieutenant de Morel, and C5 
ki led ; Major Loftie, Captains Campbell, Ewart, Fenwick and Morrison, 
Lieutenant Swinhoe, Ensigns Pierce, Wood, Leicester, and 209 wounded. 

56th Native /n/an^ry.— Lieutenant Warde, Ensign Robinson and 43 killed ; 
Major Bamfield (mortally), Lieutenants Gott, Jones, Jervis, Bacon, Delamain 
and 227 wounded ; 38 missing. 

Staff. — Brigadier Pennycuick, C.B. and Captain Harris, killed ; Br. Camp- 
bell, C.B., and Captain Morris, wounded. 

24 th Foot. — Lieutenant-Colonel R. Brooks, Major Harris, Captains Lee, 
Shore, Travers, Lieutenants Phillips, Payne, Woodgate, Phillips, Collis and 

* Son of Brigadier Cureton, who was killed at Bamnagar. 
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EBsign PennycuickAndlSS killed ; Major Baynter, Captains Brown, Baral- 
gette, Lieutenants Williams, Croker, Berry, Thelwall, Hartshorn, Macphen* 
son, Archer (96th Foot) and 266 wounded ; 38 missing. 

25th Ntxltve Infantry, — ^Lieutenant Money, and 98 killed ; Lieutenants 
Sutherland, Jeune and 90 wounded ; 12 missing. 

15th Native Infantry, — 8 killed; Lieutenants Anderson, Shaw, Ellice and 
45 wounded. 

69ih Native Infantry, — 4 killed ; Captain James, Lieutenant Nisbett, and 
61 wounded. 

61st Foot, — 11 killed ; Captain Massey, Ensigns Nagle, Parks, and 100 
wounded. 

36th Native Infantry. — 28 killed ; Captain Carleton, Lieutenants Thomp- 
son (mortally), Weston, Magnay, Ensigns Bagshaw, Godley and 71 wounded. 

46th Native Infantry 3 killed ; 51 wounded. 

Total 602 killed ; 1,651 wounded ; 104 missing. 

(At Gujeraty 21st February ^ 1849.) 

Staff. — Provost-Marshal Biidd, wounded. 

Horse Artillery. — Captain J. Anderson and .-2 killed ; 58 wounded ; 1 miss- 

ing. 

Foot Artillery. — Lieutenant Day and 5 killed ; Major Sir 11. Shakespear 
and 25 wounded. 

Engineers. — Lieutenant Hutchinson and 8 wounded. 

Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Lloyd, 14th Lifi'ht Dragoons and 2 killed ; Captains Goddard 
and Scudamore, 14th L’ght Dragoons, Lieutenant Stamms, 5th Light Cavalry 
and 37 wounded ; 1 missing. 


Infantry. 

10th Foot. — 1 killed ; Captain Best and 53 wounded. 

8th Native Infantry. — Ensign Cox and 4 killed ; Major Farquharson, Ensign 
Griffiths, and 63 wounded. 

52nd Native Infantry. — 5 killed ; Captain Jamieson, Lieutenants Lowther, 
Smith and 31 wounded. 

32 nd Foot. — 1 killed ; Lieutenant Jeffrey and 4 wounded. 

51st Native Infantry. — 5 killed ; Lieutenant Darnell and 48 wounded. 

72nd Native Infantry, — 1 killed ; 8 wounded. 

2nd Europeans , — ^Lieutenant Sprot and 8 killed ; Captain Boyd, Lieu- 
tenant Elderton, Ensigns Toogood, Sandford, Matheson and 135 wounded; 3 
missing. 

31s: Na:ive Infantry. — 11 killed ; Ensign Gully and 131 wounded. 
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70th Native Infantry; — 10 killed ; Major McCausland, Captain Edward^ 
Lieutenant Fytch, Ensigns Whiting, Murray, and 39 wounded. 

29th Foot. — 2 killed ; 6 wounded. 

30lh Native Infantry. — 3 wounded. 56lh Native Infantry.— 1 wounded. 
25th Native Infantry. — 1 killed ; 2 wounded. 

out Foot. — ^9 wounded. 30ih Native Infantry. — i killed ; 9 wounded. 
Sindh Horse. — 2 killed ; 12 wounded. 

Total 96 killed ; 706 wounded ; 6 missing. 
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